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Blind 


BY  MARIAN    WARNER    WILDMAN 

THIS  much  I  know.     Before  the  sky  grew  dark, 
When  died  the  sunlight  like  a  candle  blown. 
And  left  my  soul  to  strain  and  grope  and  hark, 
A  captive,  locked  in  some  black  tower  alone; 

Before  the  curtain  fell  that  shut  me  out 
From  all  I  had  been — all  I  hoped  to  be, — 

There  was  a  glad  green  world,  a  joyous  shout 
Of  strong  winds  blowing  o'er  a  laughing  sea ; 

And  there  were  green-gold  fields  of  heading  wheat, 
That  ran  and  rippled  in  the  passing  breeze; 

And  there  were  frail  pink  roses,  wild  and  sweet; 
And  there  were  mist-blue  hills  and  tossing  trees; 

And  over  all,  a  brooding  heaven  blue, 

Where  martins  circled  in  the  sunset  light, 

And  where  the  crying  killdeers  flashed  and  flew, 
And  great  stars  shot  their  glory  through  the  night. 

All  this  I  know.     And  for  the  power  divine 

To  dream  such  pictures  on  the  midnight  walls 

Of  this  unwindowed  prison-tomb   of  mine, 
I  bless  the  Hand  from  which  the  blessing  falls. 

I  am  content,  O  God,  content  to  know 

The  sky  still  shines  above  my  sightless  eyes; 

That  though  my  feet  down  darkened  pathways  go, 
Unseen,  the  Brightness  round  about  me  lies. 
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BY  MARIAN   WARNER  WILDMAN. 

This  much  I  know.  Before  the  sky  grew  dark, 

When  died  the  sunlight  like  a  candle  blown, 

And  left  my  soul  to  strain  and  grope  and 

hark, 

A  captive  locked   in    some   black    tower 

alone ; 

Before  the  curtain  fell  that  shut  me  out 

From  all  I  had  been — all  I  hoped  to  be- 
There  was  a  glad  green  world,  a  joyous  shout 
Of  strong  winds  blowing  o'er  a  laughing 
sea; 

And  there  were  green-gold  fields  of  heading 
wheat, 
That  ran  and  rippled  in  the  passing  breeze ; 
And  there  were  frail  pink  roses,  wild  and 
sweet; 
And  there  were  mist-blue  hills  and  tossing 
trees ; 

And  over  all,  a  brooding  heaven  blue, 

"Where  martins  circled  in  the  sunset  light, 
And  where  the  crying  killdeers  flashed  and 
flew, 
And  great  stars  shot  their  glory  through 
the  night. 

All  this  I  know.    And  for  the  power  divine 
To  dream  such  pictures  on  the  midnight 
walls 
Of  this  unwindowed  prison  tomb  of  mine, 
I  bless  the  Hand  from  which  the  blessing  j 
falls. 

I  am  content,  O  God,  content  to  know 
The  sky  still  shines   above  my  sightless 
eyes; 
That  though  my  feet  down  darkened  path- 
ways go, 
Unseen,  the   Brightness  round  about  me 
lies.  — Harper's  Magazine. 
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"Pity  the  blind!"     How  oft,  in  dolent  tone, 
That  cry  is  heard  along  the  peopled  street, 
While    the    brute-guide    with    patient    care 
leads  on 
The  tardy  groping  of  his  master's  feet! 
But   little    dream    we   as    those    steps    we 
meet, 
We   too  are  blind,    though  clear   the  visual 
ray 
That    gives    us    leave    familiar    looks    to 
greet, 
Smiling  and  pausing  on  our  onward  way; 
We  too  are  blind— and  dark  the  paths  where- 
in we  stray. 

Yea,  blind,   and  adder-deaf— and  idiot-dull— 
To    many    a   sight   and   sound    that    cries 
aloud, 
ts   there  no  moral  blindness  of  the  soul? 
Is  he  less  shut  from  light,   who,  through 

the  crowd 
Threads  his  blank  way,  among  the  poor 
and  proud, 
The    foul    and    fair— all    forms    to    him    the 
same — 
Than  they  whose  hearts  have  never  yet 
avowed 
Perception  of  the  universal  claim 
Wrapped  in  that  common  phrase,  a  "fellow- 
creature's"   name. 

Christmas  is  smiling  at  the  rich  man's  door. 

Its  joyous  holiday  his  home  endears; 
Christmas  is  frowning  on  the  thin-clad  poor 
With    looks    of    cold    distress    and   frozen 

tears; 
How  plain  the  duty  of  the  time  appears! 
But  selfishness  is  blindness  of  the  heart; 
And,    having    eyes,    we    see    not;    having 
ears, 
We  hear  not  warnings  which  should  make 

us  start. 
While  God's  good  angel's  watch  the  acting 
of  our   part.  [Mrs.   Norton. 
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BLIND    CHILDREN 

BY  I.  ZANGWILL 

LAUGHING,  the  blind  boys 
Kim  round  their  college-lawn, 
-^     Playing  such  games  of  buff 
Over  its  dappled  grass. 

See  the  blind  frolicsome 
Girls  in  blue  pinafores, 
Turning  their  skipping-ropes. 

How  full  and  rich  a  world 
Theirs  to  inhabit  is, 
Sweet  scent  of  grass  and  bloom, 
Playmates'  glad  symphony, 
Cool  touch  of  western  wind, 
Sunshine's  divine  caress. 

How  should  they  know  or  feel 
They  are  in  darkness? 


But — 0  the  miracle  ! 
If  a  Redeemer  came, 
Laid  finger  on  their  eyes — 
One  touch  and  what  a  world, 
New-born  in  loveliness ! 

Spaces  of  green  and  sky, 
Hulls  of  white  cloud  adrift, 
Ivy-grown  college-walls, 
Shining  loved  faces. 

What  a  dark  world — who  knows  ?- 
Ours  to  inhabit  is  ! 
One  touch,  and  what  a  strange 
Glory  might  burst  on  us, 
What  a  hid  universe ! 

Do  we  sport  carelessly, 
Blindly  upon  the  verge 
Of  an  Apocalypse  ? 
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If  a  Redeemer  came, 
Laid  finger  on  their  eyes — 
One  touch,   and  what  a  world. 
New-born  in  loveliness ! 

Spaces  of  green  and  sky, 
Hulls  of  white  cloud  adrift, 
Ivy-grown  college  walls, 
Shining  loved  faces. 

What  a  dark  world — who  knows  ? 
Ours  to  inhabit  is  ! 
One  touch,   and  what  a  strange 
Glory  might  burst  on  us, 
What  a  hid  universe  ! 

Do  we  sport  carelessly, 
Blindly  upon  the  verge 
Of  an  Apocalypse  ? 
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To    Milton,— Blind 

He  who  said  suddenly.  "Let  there  be  light!" 
To  thee  the  dark  deliberately  gave. 
That  those  full  eyes  might  undistractcd  be 
By  this  beguiling  show  of  sky  and  field. 
This  brilliance,  that  so  lures  us  from  the  Truth. 
He  gave  thee  back  original  night.  His  own 
Tremendous  canvas,  large  and  blank  and  free. 
Where  at  each  thought  a  star  flashed  out  and  sang. 
O  blinded  with  a  special  lightning,  thou 
Hadst  once  again  the  virgin  Dark  !  and  when 
The  pleasant  flowery  sight,  which  had  deterred 
Thine  eyes  from  seeing,  when  this  recent  world 
Was  quite  withdrawn,  then  burst  upon  thy  view 

[*By  permission  of  John  Lane,  The 


Stephen    Phillips 

The  elder  glory  j  space  again  in  pangs. 

And  Eden  odorous  in  the  early  mist. 

That  heaving  watery  plain  that  was  the  world ; 

Then  the  burned  earth,  and  Christ  coming  in  clouds. 

Or  rather  a  special  leave  to  thee  was  given 

By  the  high  power,  and  thou  with  bandaged  eyes 

Wast  guided  through  the  glimmering  camp  of  God. 

Thy  hand  was  taken  by  angels  who  patrol 

The  evening,  or  are  sentries  to  the  dawn. 

Or  pace  the  wide  air  everlastingly. 

Thou  wast  admitted  to  the  presence,  and  deep 

Argument  heardest,  and  the  large  design 

That  brings  this  world  out  of  the  woe  to  bliss. 

Bodley  Head,  New  York  City.] 
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MILTON'S  LAST  POEM. 
[A  reader  sends  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  London 
the  following  copy  of  Milton's  last  poem,  which 
was  written  in  his  mother's  album  and  dated  April 
21,1850.  In  a  slightly  altered  form,  this  poem  is 
published  in  the  recent  Oxford  edition  of  Milton's 
works.] 

I  am  old  and  blind ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown, 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 
Yet  I  am  not  bowed  down ! 
I  am  weak— yet  strong! 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see. 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 
Father  Supreme,  to  Thee! 

0  Merciful  One! 

When  men  are  furthest,   then  art   Thou  most 

near, 
When  men  pass  by,  my  weakness  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear! 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  ever  toward  me,  and  Its  Holy  Light 
Shines  in  upon  my  .  .  .  Dwelling-place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown. 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  I  may  see 

.  .  .  Thyself  alone. 

1  have  naught  to  fear. 

My  darkness  is  the  Shadow  of  Thy  Wing. 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  saved— here  can  come 

No  evil  thing. 

Oh,  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where   foot  of  mortal  ne'er   hath 

been; 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  Land 

What  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go! 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng. 
From  Angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 
When  heaven  is  opening  to  my  sightless  eyes; 
When  airs  of  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  Being  fills  with  rapture ;  waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  Spirit;  strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me.  .  .  .my  lyre! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  Divine. 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Set  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


13&6to-i%,  )Aa,ss.,  Jr&tt.seru|vfc 


15S4.  The  poem  asked  for  is  by  John  G. 
Saxe;  is  in  Monroe's  "Public  and  Parlor 
Readings,"  in  the  "Humorous"  collection, 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  1871.  'There 
are  three  volumes  in  this  collection  of  read- 
ings, "Humorous,"  "Miscellaneous,"  and 
"Young    Folks."  J.    K.    C. 

THE  BLIND  MEN'  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

A  Hindoo  Fable 
It  was  six  men  of  Indostan, 

'To  learning  much  inclined, 
Thoy   went   to   see   the  Elephant,         ««**- 

(Though  all  of  them  w-ere  blind), 
That  each   by  observation 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  First  approached   the  Elephant, 

And,  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  ball: 
"God  bless  me!  but  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall." 

The  Second,  feeling  of  the  tusk, 
Cried,    "Ho!    what   have    we   here. 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 
To  me  'tis  mighty  clear. 

This  wonder  of  an   Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear!" 

The  Third  approached  the  animal, 

And,  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 

Thus  boldy  up  and  spake: 
"I  see,"  quoth   he.   "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake!" 

The  Fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand, 

And  felt  about,  the  knee.  . 
"What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain."  quoth  he: 
"  "T  is   clear   enough  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a   tree!" 

The  Fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear. 
Said,    "E'en  the  Blindest  man 

Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most; 
Deny  the  fact  who  can, 

This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a 'fan!" 

The   Sixth   no   sooner  had  begun 

About   the   beast   to   grope, 

Izing  on   the  Swinging  tail, 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope!" 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exri  H   and   strong. 

Though  each  in  the  right, 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong! 
MORAL: 
So  oft  in  theologic  wars, 

The  disputants,  I  ween, 
Rail   on   in   utter   ignorance 

Of  what  each  other  mean. 
And  prate  about   an  Elephant 

Not  one  of  them  has  seen! 
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SPENDERS 

33d    THOUSAND 

By     HARRY     LEON     WILSON  Price,    Si. 50 

BOOK  NEWS  says: 

"  '  The  Spenders'  is  pre-eminently  an  American  book, — 
American  in  name,  American  in  bigness,  American  in 
crudeness,  American  in  fearlessness,  but,  most  of  all, 
American  in  a  great  tender-heartedness,  that  comes  out 
into  the  sunshine  without  fear  and  with  joyousness." 
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EAGLE  BLOOD 


By      JAMES      CREEL  MAN 


Price, 


NEW  YORK  MAIL  and  EXPRESS  says: 

"  This  is  a  book  of  action,  of  movement.  It  has  its  touches  of  humor,  its  moments  of  strenuous 
manliness.  It  is  a  good  patriotic  tonic,  a  wholesome  book  for  Americans  to  read.  And,  next  to 
that  quality,  the  one  that  gives  it  most  interest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  picturesqueness."    . 
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By      ALEXANDER      BLACK 


Price,      S  1  .50 


CLEVELAND  WORLD  says  : 

"The  heroine  is  everything  that  is  charming  and  lovable  which  is  possible  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  belongs  to  the  upper  classes  or  not.  The  conversations  are  ofttimes  brilliant,  sparkling 
with  wit  and  delicious  humor." 
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By    GEORGE    CARY    EGGLESTON  Price,   S1.50 

BALTIMORE  SUN  sa   .' : 

"  No  writer  in  the  score  and  more  of  novelists  now  exploit- 
ing the  Southern  field  can  compare  in  truth  and  interest  to  Mr. 
Eggleston.  In  the  novel  before  us  we  have  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  Virginian  in  the  late  fifties.  Characters 
are  clearly  drawn,  and  incidents  are  skilfully  presented  " 
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The  three  blind  sisters 

{Pause,  pause  we  now), 
The  three  blind  sisters 

Take  their  golden  lamps  aglow. 

They  mount  to  the  tower  straight 

{They,  you  and  we), 
They  mount  to  the  tower  straight 
And  seven  days  there  they  wait. 

"Alt!"  says  the  first  sister 
{Pause,  pause  we  now), 
"Ah!"  says  the  first  sister, 
"Our  liglits  burning  I  hear." 

"Ah! "  the  second  sister  says 

{They,  you  and  we), 
"Ah!"  the  second  sister  says, 
"  The  King  coming  up  the  stairs  it  is." 

"No,"  says  the  most  devout 

{Pause,  pause  we  note), 
"No,"  says  the  most  devout, 
"Our  lights  they  have  gone  out." 
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The  seven  daughters  of  Orlamonde, 

When  the  fairy  was  no  more, 
The  seven  daughters  of  Orlamonde 
Sought  for  the  castle  door. 

Their  seven  lamps  they  lighted, 
Through  the  towers  took  their  way, 

Four  hundred  doors  they  opened, 
Yet  came  not  to  the  Jay. 

They  reach  the  echoing  crypts, 

Descend  all  silently, 
And  in  a  door  fast  locked 

They  find  a  golden  key. 

They  see  the  ocean  through  the  clefts, 
Their  hearts  are  sore  dismayed; 

They  knock  upon  the  fast-locked  door, 
To  open  it  afraid. 
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Thrice  ten  long  years,  sisters, 
Wandering  east  and  west, 

Have  I  spent,  sisters, 
In  a  vain  quest. 

Thrice  ten  long  years,  sisters, 
And  my  feet  are  weary  and  sore; 

All  space  he  filled,  sisters. 
And  now  he  is  )io  more. 

The  sorrowful  hour  lias  come,  sisters, 
Take  off  your  sandals,  now; 

Darkness  is  closing  in,  sisters, 
A  nd  dark  is  my  soul,  too. 

You  are  in  your  spring,  sisters, 

Go  far  from  here; 
Take  with  you  my  staff,  sisters, 

And  seek  everywhere. 
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THE    BLIND    LOVER 

[For  the  Transcript] 

They  toll  me  that  her  eyes  are  blue. 
Her  cheeks  dispilay  a  wild  rose  hue— r 

What  need  is  there  to  tell! 
The  graces  of  her  smiling-  glance, 
The  peeping  dimples  that  entrance, 
I  feel  their  beauty's  spell; 

When  first  I  heard  her  singing, 
How  swift  the  shadows  flew! 
While   yet   the   strain   was   winging 
I  felt  her  heart  was  true. 

I  cannot  view  her  locks  of  gold, 
Her   little   ear's   enticing  mould. 

Whereon  mo  gem  is  hung; 
But  when  her  fingers  nest  in  mine, 
What  they  reveal  none  can  divine — 
No  poet  ever  sung! 

To  me  a  sense  is  granted 
Unknown  to  other  men, 
And  by  its  light  enchanted 
I  see  beyond  their  ken. 

Samuel,  Minturn  Peck 
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Old  Elsie  lives  in  twilight  dim; 
So  blind  she  cannot  read  or  sew : 
So  lame  slie  scarce  about  can  go 
To  keep  her  house  in  trim. 

Her  garden  and  her  apple-trees. 
Her  tiny  cot,  her  pension  small. 
Her  living  are,  her  little  all ; 

She's  well  content  with  these. 

To  grieve  and  fret  is  not  her  way: 
Her  face  is  ever  toward  the  light. 
She  blesses  God  that  she  has  sight 
To  tell  the  night  from  day. 

And  when  the  sun  shines  bngbt  and  clear 
She  dimly  sees  the  children  go 
Their  ways  to  school ;  lias  learned  to  know 
Each  voice,  and  holds  it  dear. 

She  counts  it  as  her  happy  lot 
That  school,  with  all  its  life  and  stir 
And  merry  dm,— such  joy  to  her,— 
Should  be  so  near  her  cot. 

All  through  her  long  and  lonesome  day 
Her  sharpened  sense  is  set  to  hear 
Each  sound  of  joy  or  pain  or  fear 
That  Hoats  across  the  way. 

And  when  recess  or  noontime  sets 
The  joyous  children  free  to  play, 
Slie.  at  her  window,  glad  as  they. 
Old  age  and  loss  forgets. 

While  yet  the  sun  is  high,  she  creeps 
Adown  the  cellar  stairs,  to  bring 
Red  apples  for  her  offering, 

And  high  the  basket  heaps. 

The  clock  lias  struck  the  hour  of  four. 
She  listens  till  the  first  glad  shout 
Shall  tell  her  that  the  school  is  out, 
Then  opens  wide  her  door. 

■■('ateh  who  catch  can."  she  cries  aloud, 
■But  see  that  no  one  goes  without!" 
And  throws  her  apples  all  about 
Among  the  happy  crowd. 

Such  running,  scrambling,  wrestling  then. 
Such  strife  that  each  may  have  his  right! 
Old  Klsie's  face  is  all  alight  ; 

She  laughs  and  laughs  again. 

"Thanks!"  "Thanks!"  a  score  of  voices  call. 
"Thauks!"  "Thanks!"  the  echoing  hills  repeat, 
t  ..od  night        ( ■  .-.'Ml  night     incidence  sweet 
The  benedictions  fall. 

When  all  have  gone  their  separate  ways 
She  lifts  her  happy  face  in  love 
To  the  blue  heavens  that  bend  above. 
"God  bless  us  ail:"  she  prays. 
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If  We   but    Knew 

By  Clarence  Hawkes 

If  we  but  knew  the  secret  of  that  power 
That  opes  the  bud  in  early  days  of  spring, 
If  we  but  knew  what  makes  the  robin  sing 
His  wondrous  song  just  at  the  matin  hour, 
If  we  but  knew  the  priceless  boon  and  dower 
Of  human  life  when  man  is  truly  king, 
If  we  but  understood  the  little  thing 
That  vexes  us  just  at  the  present  hour. 
If  we  but  knew — ah,  well,  'tis  vain  to  sigh 
And  speculate  on  things  beyond  our  ken  1 
We  know  that  earth  is  fair  and  life  is  sweet, 
And  something  tells  us  that  we  cannot  die, 
And  if  we  live  and  love  the  good,  ah !  then 
We  face  to  face  with  truth  some  day  must  meet. 
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1  (~\   my  Mend,  listen!     1  see  the  glow  and 
vy       glisten 

Of  starry  dandelions  in  the  new  green  grass; 
The  robin's  nest  is  growing  where  the  apple-trees 
are  blowing, 
And  the  ground  is  whipped  with  shadows  where 
the  bright  winds  pass. 

"O  my  friend,  barken!     The  wild  ways  deepen, 
darken. 
And  the  tree  and  vine  are  meeting  in  a  mist- 
green  bower ; 
The  dogwood  stars  are  shining  on  the  dim  wood's 
inner  lining, 
And  the  pink  of  the  azalea  bud  is  paling  to  the 
flower  " 

And  my  friend  listened— her  dark  eyes  glowed  and 
glistened 
As  if  the  light  of  all  the  spring  were  bidding  her 
rejoice. 
"Oil,  the  delight   of  being!"  she  said.    " 'Tis  so 
like  seeing 
To  feel  the  touch  of  sun  and  breeze,  and  listen 


"  Rilnrt  Children." 
1  Zangwlll's  new  book  of  poems, 
lijjfi  (^Jrtflr^v"  comes  much  closer 
'to*  the  real  nature  and  feeling  of  the 
man  and  the  Jew  than  any  hook  he  has 
written  in  recent  years.  It  is  full  of 
the  deep  and  wholesome  sentiment  that 
one  finds  only  glimpses  of  in  his  novels 
tte-ngled  with  webs  of  modern  problems. 
His  verse  seems  to  be  a  simpler  and 
more  intimate  expression  of  the  thought 
for  which  he  cares  most,  and  'takes  one 
back  to  his  "Children  of  the  Ghetto." 
There  are  four  sorts  of  vense  In  the 
book — those  of  Jewish  tradition  and 
feeling,  as  his  "Hebrew's  Friday  Night" 
of  tenderest  sentiment  and  idealism-, 
and  his  "Israel,"  bitter  with  scoffing 
and  hurt;  those  of  broad  philosophy  and 
spiritual  uplift;  those  of  personal  mean- 
ing, songs  of  mourning,  or  of  love;  and 
those  of  pointed  humor  and  epigram- 
matic cleverness.  It  is  a  small  volume, 
but  it  is  full  of  poetic  fancy  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  the  few  pointed  shafts 
of  satire  are  only  aimed  at  shams  and 
weaknesses  and  have  no  stings  of  mal- 
ice in  them. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  illumi- 
nating of  the  poems  is  the  one  flrom 
which  the  book  takes  its  'title  "Blind 
Children." 

Laughing,  the  Wind  boys 
Kun  around  their  college  lawn. 
Playing  such  games  of  'buff 
Over  its  dappled  grass. 

See  the  blind,  frolicsome 
Girls' in  blue  pinafores 
Turning  their  skipping-ropes. 

How  full  and  rich  a  world 
Theirs  to  inhabit  is — 
Sweet  scent  of  grass  and  bloom, 
Playmates'  glad  symphony, 
Cool  touch  of  western  wind, 
Sunshine's    divine    caress. 

How  should  they  know  or  feel 
They  are  in  darkness? 

But,  oh,  ttie  miracle! 
If  a  Redeemer  came, 
Laid  finger  on  their  eyes — 
One  touch,  and  what  a  world, 
New-born  in  loveliness! 

Spaces  o>f  green  and  sky. 
Hulls  of  white  cloud  adrif  t; 
Ivy-grown  college    walls, 
Shining  loved  faces. 

What  a  dark  world — who  knows?— 

Ours  to  inhabit  is! 

One  touch,  and  what  a  strar^e 

Glory  might  burst  on  us, 

"What  a  hid  universe! 


Do  we  sport  carelessly, 
Blindly  upon  the  verge  . 
Of  an  Apocalypse? 


*■ 


A  bit  of  elegiac  verse  of  especial 
je'auty  is  the  following: 

forever  young,  forever  young! 

L.o,  death  hath  stolen  thee  from  time 

^.nd  love  hath  stolen  thee  from  death. 

^orever  thoughts  of  thee  have  clung 
lound  nature — 'woodland  air  thy  breath, 
Thy  voice  the  planetary  chime. 

forever  loved,   seen  everywhere, 

rti  'flowers  thy  lips,  in  stars  thine  eyes, 

vly  soul  grows  royal  by  such  grief. 

forever  young  and  loved  and  fair, 
,Vith  surr^eams,  brooks  and  soft,  blue 

skies, 
.Vith  bud  and  blossom,  bird  and  leaf. 

There  is  both  sfcdness  and  broad- 
houghted  philosophy  in  the  two  £ollow- 
ng  poems.  "The  Blessed  Christ"  and 
'■Moses  and  Jesus:" 

D   blessed   Christ,   that  foundest  death 
.Vhen  life  was  fire  and  tears, 
\Tot  drawing  on  a  sluggish  breath 
Through  apathetic  years! 

3till,   still  about  Thy  forehead  gleams 
The  light  we  know  Thee  by. 
O  blessed  Christ,  to  die  for  dreams. 
Nor  know  that  dreams  would  die! 

i 
Methought  on  two  Jews  meeting  I  did 

chance — 
One  old,   stern-eyed,   deep  browed;    yet 

sarlanded 
With    living    light    of    love    around   his 

head; 
The  other  young,  with  sweet,  seraphic 

glance. 
Round     Chem     went     on     I'.ie    Town's 

Satanic  dance. 
Hunger  a-piping  while  at  heart  he  bled. 
Salom  Aleikhem  mournfully  each  said, 
Nor  eyed  the  other  straight,  but  looked 

askance. 

Sudden  from  Church  outrolled  an  organ 

hymn, 
From  a  Synagog  a  loudly  chanted  air, 
Each    with   its  Prophet's    high   acclaim 

instinct. 
Then  for  the  first   time  met  their  eyes 

sweet-linked 
In  one  strange,  silent,  piteous  gaze,  and 

dim 
With  bitter  tears- of  agonized  despan. 

Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New 
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BLIND  CHILDREN. 

AUGHING,  the  blind  boys 

Run  round  their  college  lawn, 
Playing  such  games  of  buff 
Over  its  dappled  grass. 

See  tlic  blind  frolicsome 
( rirls  in  blue  pinafores, 
Turning  their  skipping-ropes. 

How  lull  and  rich  a  world 
Theirs  to  inhabit  is, 
Sweet  scent  ol  grass  and  bloom, 
Playmates'  glad  symphony, 
Cool  touch  of  western  wind, 
Sunshine's  divine  caress, — 
How  should  they  know  or  feel 
They  are  in  darkness? 

But      <  )  the  miracle! 
If  a  redeemer  came, 
Laid  finger  on  their  eyes 
One  touch,  and  what  a  world. 
New-born  in  loveliness! 

Spaces  of  green  and  sky. 
1  fulls  of  white  cloud  adrift. 
Ivy-grown  college  walls, 
Shining,  loved  faces. 

What  a  dark  world    -who  knows? 
Ours  to  inhabit  is! 
(  )ne  touch,  and  what  a  strange 
Glory  might  burst  on  us, 
What  a  hid  universe! 

Do  we  spurt  carelessly, 
Blindly,  upon  the  verge 
( )f  an  apocalypse? 

/.  ZangwilL  in  Libpincolt  s  Magazine. 
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Harper's  Magazine 


for     MAY 


Revelations  in   Star   Photography 

G.     W.     RITCHEY 

Instructor  in   Practical  Astronomy  at   the    Yerkes   Observatory 
Tells  of    remarkable  new   methods  of  photographing   the   stars,  and  shows   the 
important  discoveries  made.     His  article  is  illustrated   from   many   Cellar   pho- 
iphs   ol    the   greatest   interest   and   never   before   reproduced. 


lociology 

A  striking  study  of  the  American  work- 
ing woman,  written  by  a  woman  of  culture 
and  refinement,  who,  in  order  to  study 
this  class,  worked  among  them. 


Litera.tvire 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie  contributes  a 
brilliant  essay  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
in  1003,  and  Joseph  Knight  writes  on 
Shakespeare's  "  King  John  "  ;  his  text 
is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Abbey's  pictures. 

Na^tvire 

Sadakichi  Hartmann  contributes  a 
charming  nature  study,  "  Along  the  Salt 
Meadows''  His  article  is  artistically 
illustrated  from  photographs  reproduced 
in   tint. 

Short   Stories 

The  eight  short  stories  in  the  May  num- 
ber are  a  most  striking  collection.  Among 
them  are  stories  by  Margaret  Deland. 
Roy  Rclfe  Gilson.  Anne  O'Hagan. 
J&mes  Branch  Cabell,  Arthur 
Colton.  and  Octave  Thanet. 


Travel 

Waldemar  Bogoras,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  writes  of  a 
strange  Northern  people,  whei :  the  old 
are  put  to  death  at  their  own  wish,  and 
where  a  man  is  allowed  to  kill  himself 
when   tired   of   life. 

Arthur  Symons  gives  a  vivid,  poetic 
picture   of   life   in    Constantinople. 

Science 

Carl  Snyder,  in  an  interesting  psy- 
chological article,  tells  how  the  brain 
thinks,  showing  the  entire  material  proc- 
esses of   mental   operations. 

Mr.  Abbey's  Pictures 

There  are  three  exquisite  drawings  by 
Edwin  A.  Abbey,  R.A.,  in  the  May 
Magazine.  They  illustrate  scenes  in 
Shakepeare's  "  King  John,"  and  are  re- 
produced  in   tint. 

Illvistr actions   in    Color 

The  pictures  in  color  in  the  May  number, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Abbey's  drawings,  in- 
clude three  full  pages  by  E.  M.  Ashe, 
in  full  color,  a  number  of  dainty  drawings 
accompanying  Mr.  Symons'  paper  on 
Constantinople,  and  some  strikingly  ar- 
tistic photographs. 
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The  Blind  Men 

(From    the    French    of   Charles    Baudelaire) 

BY    ARTHUR     SYMONS 

LOOK  oji  them,  O  my  soul;  how  strange  they  are! 
Lay-figure8,   frightful   and   half  foolish;   nay, 
Sleep-walkers   in   the   darkness  of  the   day ; 
And  their  dull  eyes  look  steadfastly  afar. 

Not  with  dejected  foreheads  they  go  by, 

Although  the  foul  streets  circle  them  about; 
Their  eyes,  from  which  the  light  has  flickered  out, 

Turn   obstinately   upward   to   the   sky. 

They  wander  thus  through  the  unlimited  night, 
Brother  of  endless  silence  infinite. 
O  weeping  city  full  of  laughter,  given 

To  pleasure  up  to  its  last   agony, 

I  too  go  stumbling,  yet  ask    helplessly: 

What  are  these  blind  men  looking  for  in  heaven? 
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"  The  Pageant  of  Life,"  as  now  published,  is  considerably 
abridged.     The  first  Edition  appeared  in   1888. 
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THE   BLIND   POET 

Within  a  humble  London  room 

A  poet  lived  and  wrought  : 
He  saw  the  sweet  spring-blossoms  bloom, 

But  only  in  his  thought. 

His  eyes  were  darkened.     But  his  soul 

Had  power  to  see  the  skies  : 
Of  Nature's  lore  he  read  the  whole 

With  his  heart's  loving  eyes. 

A  thousand  spirits  walk  the  earth, 

Yet  have  no  power  to  see  : 
They  miss  its  sorrow,  miss  its  mirth, 

Its  beauty.     Not  so  he  ! 

For  him  the  sun  was  full  of  light, 
And  blue  the  clear  sea-wave  ; 

The  wind-tost  woods  returned  delight 
For  music  that  he  gave. 
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The  rosebud  in  his  song  was  red  ; 

The  sun-kissed  hills  were  green  : 
The  daisy  to  his  door  was  led, 

As  proud  as  any  queen  ! 

For  to  each  flower  he  gave  a  life 

Beyond  the  life  of  time, 
And  by  his  music  made  the  strife 

Of  wrestling  storms  sublime. 

*  * 

Aye,  all  hearts  loved  him.     But  the  dead, 
They  loved  him  best,  it  seems. 

They  hovered  round  about  his  bed, 
And  drew  him  through  his  dreams. 

They  drew  his  spirit  towards  the  land 
Where  all  who  love  shall  see. 

They  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  : 
He  followed  fearlessly. 

They  led  him  from  this  land  of  ours, 

And  promised  him  a  boon  : 
"  Thine  eyes  shall  feast  on  heavenly  flowers, 

On  heavenly  sun  and  moon  ; 
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"  Thou  shalt  see  heavenly  stars,"  they  said  ; 

"  Thou  shalt  breathe  heavenly  air  ; 
Thou  shalt  know  rapture  'mid  the  dead, 

Who,  living,  knewest  despair  : 

"  Follow." — He  listened  to  the  voice, 

And  left  us  here  in  gloom. 
Yet  has  he  made  the  wiser  choice  : 

He  has  left  his  darkened  room. 

He  saw  on  earth  pale  ghosts  of  stars  ; 

But  that  dim  life  is  done  : 
Death  bursts  his  darkness'  prison  -bars  ; 

To-day  he  sees  the  sun. 
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The  three  Sections  of  the  present  volume  comprise,  with 
some  omissions  and  alterations,  the  three  hooks  published  under 
the  titles  of  "-Love's  Offering"  (1883),  "  An  English 
Madonna  "  (1884),  and  "  Loved  Beyond  Words  "  (1885). 

The  collection  has  been  included  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Loved  beyond  Words." 
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XL. 

A    BLIND   MAN'S   AGONY 

A  blind  man's  agony  who  sees  no  more 
The  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  summer  day, 
Nor  the  young  blue  waves  splashing  with  light  spray 

The  golden  sand  on  the  receding  shore, 

Nor  butterflies  who  steer  with  feathered  oar 

Through  flower  on  flower,  or  thread  their  dainty  way- 
Through  branch  on  green  branch, — nor  the  moonlit  bay. 

Nor  ardent  wings  wherewith  the  sun's  steeds  soar  : — 

The  agony  that  grasps  with  one  vast  pang 

That  all  these  things  prevail  outside  his  brain, 
Yet  that  their  light  will  enter  not  again 

Now  once  the  gates  of  iron  darkness  clang, 
Is  like  my  pain  O  sun,  O  love,  O  sea, 
Dreading  lest  I  may  look  no  more  on  thee. 


IS  IT  ALL   IN   VAINt 


XXXIX. 

IS  IT  ALL    IN    VAIN? 

Is  my  strong  holy  passionate  love  for  thee 

Just  a  thing  wasted  ?     Are  all  prayers  in  vain  ? 

Or  do  they  some  high  heavenly  summit  gain 
Whence  their  fruition  they  shall  one  day  MC 
Is  it  worth  nought  with  holy  purity 

And  desperate  throes  of  a  Titanic  pain 

Ever  at  Love's  high  altar  to  remain 
Watching,  though  all  men  smile  in  mockery  ? — 

Does  God  who  cares  for  flowers,  and  smooths  the  wings 
Of  his  storm-crumpled  dainty  butterfliv 
Care  nought  for  Prayer's  torn  plumage  when  it  tries 

To  part  the  thunder-clouds  whose  purple  rings 
Hem  in  and  guard  his  palace  in  the  skies  ? — 

Can  subjects  gain  the  ear  of  the  King  of  kings  ? 


J»-Kv,a,rv(     %M»»     l^Qly. 

"WHICH  IS  THE  BUSS  OF  SOLIt6d 

[Written    bv     Rev    George     Scborb.    a   B 

Clergyman,   of  Aurora,    in.] 
The  hurrying  crowd  may  pass  me  by, 
Or  view  me  with  a  pitying  eye, 
Or  with  a  sigh  of  sympathy. 

"Poor  man!  unfortunate!"   they  say; 
Then  turning  with  that  sigh  away, 
Pursue  again  their  silly  play. 

I  pity  them  as  they  do  me: 

For  "much  they  cannot  hear  or  see 

Is  light  and  music  unto  me. 

With  their  untutored  eye  and  ear 
What  do  they  see,   what  do  they  heai 
The  soul  to  thrill,  the  heart  to  cheer? 

They  live  to  laugh  and  eat  a,nd  drink; 
And  not.  to  learn  and  grow  and  think, 
Like  Luther's  imp  afraid  of  ink. 

I  seek  to  live  on  that  high  plane. 
Above  the  vulgar  and  the  vain. 
Where  intellect  aloue  does  reign. 

Like   him  who   to   his   followers   said« 
"Children,  I  live  on  heavenly  bread 
On  which  your  souls  have  never  fed. 
It  is  th     mind  that  sees  and  hoars. 
More  than  to  eye  and  ear  appears; 
It  is  the  mind  alone  that  cheers. 
And  so  declares  the  Sacred  Word 
Eve  has  not  -  baa  not  heard 

The  raptures  that  the  soul  have  stirre 

Pity  me  not;  I  am  resigned; 

For  in  my  solitude  I  find 

The  calm,  pure  pleasures  of  the  mind 
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THE    SIX    BLIND    WISE    MEN   AND 
THE    ELEPHANT. 


When  I  was  a  lad  I  had  an  invalid  aunt,  who  for  several  years  was 
bedridden.  I  was  her  favorite  nephew  and  acted  as  her  amanuensis. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  much  occupied  in  trying  to  remember  a  poem 
she  had  read  in  her  childhood  about  the  visit  to  the  elephant  of  the  wise 
men  who  were  blind.  As  she  could  not  recall  all  the  verses  she  set  to 
work  and  composed  them,  and  the  result  was  the  following. 

The  lesson  is  as  much  needed  today  as  ever,  and  can  be  well  applied 
by  all  the  readers  of  The  Basket  to  the  Indian  question.  The  Indian 
is  dull,  stolid,  cruel,  brutal,  lazy,  vindictive,  treacherous,  a  thief,  or 
quick,  bright,  laughter-loving,  kind-hearted,  tender,  active,  reliable, 
ingenuous,  honest  or  what  not,  as  you  look  at  him.  The  all  round 
view  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  truthful. 

George  Wharton  James. 

There  were  six  men  of  Hindustan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  elephant, 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind), 
That  each,  by  observation, 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  first  approached  the  elephant, 

And,  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side, 

At  once  began  to  bawl : 
"This  wonder  of  an  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall." 

The  second  then  came  slowly  on, 

(A  cautious  man  was  he)  ; 
Up  to  the  creature's  hinder  leg 

He  came  quite  soberly, 
And  cried :    "I'm  sure  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree." 

The  third  man  then,  with  eager  face, 

To  make  the  matter  clear, 
Anxious  to  have  a  good  account, 

For  those  at  home  to  hear, 
Decided  from  its  ivory  tusk, 

'Twas  very  like  a  spear. 

The  fourth,  determining  to  be  sure 

That  he  made  no  mistake, 
Felt  up  and  down  the  trunk  with  care, 

It's  shape  and  size  to  take, 
And  then  declared,  "The  elephant 

Is  verv  like  a  snake." 
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The  fifth  came  slowly  up  behind. 
With  hands  outstretched  to  grope. 

Delighted  thus  to  realize 
A  fondly  cherished  hope. 

He  found  the  long  and  swinging  tail, 
And  said,  "  'Tis  like  a  rope." 

And  now  the  sixth  came  gleefully 

The  elephant  to  scan, 
He  found  the  broad  and  spreading  ear, 

And  laughter  through  him  ran ; 
"With  all  the  fuss  that's  made,"  he  cried, 

"  'Tis  only  like  a  fan !" 

So  oft  in  other  human  wars 

The  disputants,  I  ween. 
Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  the  others  mean. 
And  quarrel  o'er  an  elephant 

Not  one  of  them  has  seen. 


WORKING    BASKETRY    DESIGN. 


For  the  first  model  basket,  life  size,  I  have  chosen  a  beautiful 
Mono,  bowl  shaped,  with  two  bands  of  the  diamond,  which,  as  is  fully 
explained  in  Indian  Basketry,  is  placed  upon  the  basket  for  the  propiti- 
ation of  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  behind  or  over  all  rattlesnakes. 
The  basket  is  6^4  inches  high,  6)4  inches  across  the  bottom,  and  121  2 
inches  across  the  top.  Its  shape,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  one.  After 
the  center  coil  of  the  bottom  is  started  there  are  twenty-two  coils  be- 
fore the  upward  turn  is  made  for  the  sides.  Twelve  more  coils  bring 
the  weaver  to  the  lower  band  of  the  design.  On  both  bands  the  inner 
part  of  the  diamonds  are  woven  in  the  red  of  the  red  bud ;  the  diamond 
itself  is  composed  of  two  ordinary  white  splints,  and  the  fill-up  is  in 
black.  The  body  of  the  basket  is  in  the  creamy  white  of  the  willow. 
Between  the  lower  and  upper  band  there  are  eighteen  coils,  and  three 
coils  above  the  upper  band. 

In  making  the  diamonds  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  on  the  first 
coil  the  stitches  are  divided  as  follows,  ten  black,  two  white  :  second 
coil,  eight  black,  four  white ;  third  coil,  six  black,  two  white,  two  red 
two  white  ;  fourth  coil,  four  black,  two  white,  four  red,  two  white ; 
fifth  coil,  two  black,  two  white,  six  red.  two  white:  sixth  coil,  two 
white,  eight  red,  two  white.  It  now  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion, 
taking  the  same  stitches  as  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  etc.,  in  reverse  order. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  basket  to  make,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will 
find  the  large  design  and  the  descriptions  helpful. 

Over  twenty  of  these  large  designs  may  now  be  had.  with  full 
instructions  for  weaving;  price  fifteen  cents  each,  or  two  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  post-paid.    \\  rite  to  the  Basket  Fraternity  for  them. 
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PITY  THE  BLIND. 

He  was  standing,  bowed  and  broken  in 
the  wailing  wind  rain. 

White  his  hair,  his  face  was  withered,  fur- 
rowed, too,  by  year.-,  and  pain. 

With  his  sticken  eyes  turned  upward  to 
the  skies  they  could  not  see. 

"He,"  I  muttered'  "  is  a  symbol  of  all 
human  misery. 

There  is  nought  for  him  but  darkness;  all 
his  world's  a  world  behind." 

On  his  bosom  was  the  legend  - 


No 


PLEASE  TO  HELP  ME. 
I  AM  BLIND. 


Later  in  the  week  I  saw    him  in  aaother 
distant  town. 

He  was  looking  with  mute  pathos  from  his 
gentle  eye  of  brown: 

He  could  see  as  well  as  I    could,    but  af- 
fliction's iron  hand 

Had  tied  up  his  vocal  organs  with  a  worse 
than  iron  band: 
Vnd  I  placed  a  silver    quarter  in  his  pallid 
hand  and  numb, 

Having  read  the  sign  he  carried — 

HELP  ME. 
I  AM  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


When  again  I  saw  the  beggar,  weary  day- 

and  weeks  had  flown; 
He  was  sitting,  crushed  and  lonely,    on    a 

piece  of  curbing  stone; 
He  could  see,  and  hear,  and  gabble;  and  I 

said,  "I  have  been  sold:" 
And  I  grabbled  the  bald  imposter    with     n 

fierce,  resentful  hold; 
And  when  I    mauled    him    over,    till    the 

natives  were  surprised, 
Truthful  words  composed  the  placard — 


HELP 
I  HAVE  BEEN   PARALYSED 


Iflghm  Uailg  dltrte. 

MONDAY,  MAR  7,  190JT~ 

SPINNING/ 


By  HELEN  JACKSON. 


Helen  Maria  Flske  HuDt  .Jackson  was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1831. 
She  died  In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  12,  1SS5.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Professor 
Nathan  Welby  Fiske  of  Amherst  College.  She  was  educated  at  Ipswich  female  semi- 
nary and  the  John  S.  C.  Abbott  school  in  New  York.  Her  first  husband  was  Captain 
Edward  B.  Hunt  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  died  in  1863.  In  1875  she  became 
the  wife  of  William  S.  Jackson,  a  banker  of  Colorado  Springs.  In  1883  she  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  two  commissioners  to  examine  the  Indian  Missions  in  California.  She 
wrote  6torles,  sketches  and  poems. 


IKE  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task, 
And  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 

I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came 
And  laid  within 
1    My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  "Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do," 


Sometimes  the  threads  so  rough  and  fast 

And  tangled  fly, 
I  know  wild  storms  are  sweeping  past, 

And  fear  that  I 
Shall  fall;  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  I  am  blind. 


I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place, 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race, 
My  threads  will  have;  so,  from  the  first, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 

I  think,  perhaps  this  trust  has  sprung 

From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young — 
So  young,  I  heard 
'  It,  knowing  not  that  God's  name  signed 
My  brow  and  sealed  me  His,  though  blind. 

But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign 

Within,  without, 
It  matters  not.    The  bond  divine 

I  never  doubt. 
I  know  He  set  me  here,  and  still 
And  glad  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will;     „  , 

But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day,  v. 

To  hear  their  tread 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away 

And  cut  the  thread, 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun, 
"Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done." 

("Poems  You  Ought  to  Know"   began  Sunday,  July  28,  1001.    One  Is  printed  every  day.) 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1905 
CLARA 

[For  the  Transcript] 

Clara  1s  youngest  of  my   friends. 
Something  of  heaven  Heaven  sends 
To  keep  her  youngest— for  amends. 

Clara  is  blind,  and  that  is  why. 

She  used  to  be  'as  old  as  I. 

True  compensation,  heaven-born! 
Blithely  as  long  years  agone 
She  laughs  the  laughter  of  the  morn. 
She  seems  to  see.  with  sightless   eyes, 
Instead  of  set  of  sun,  sunrise. 

So  Clara,  whom  I  loved  the  best, 
Bereft  the  most,  the  most  Is  blest. 
Often    I   am   a    Pantheist, 

Rooted  to  the  sufficing  sod. 

Today  I  rather  would  thank  God. 

Daniel,  Mann  Edwards 


THE  SUN,  BALTIMORE, 
OCTOBER  15,  1905. 


GEMS    FROM    THE    POETS 


Poems  are  like  paintings;  some  close  by, 

Some  at  a  distance  most  delight  the  eye.— Horace. 

THE  OLD  WATEBMILL. 
Bx  Eliza,  Cook. 
And  is  this  the  old  mill-stream  that  10  years  ago 
Was  so  fast  in  its  current,  so  pure  in  Its  flow; 
Whose  musical  waters  would  ripple  and  shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature  Rhine? 

Can  this  be  its  bed?— I  remember  it  well 

When  it  sparkled  like  silver  through  meadow  and  dell; 

When  the  pet-lamb  reposed  on  its  emerald  side, 

And  the  minnow  and  perch  darted  swift  through  its  tide. 

Yes!  here  was  the  miller's  house,  peaceful  abode! 
Where  the  flower-twined  porch  drew  all  eyes  from  the  road; 
Where  roses  and  jasmine  embower'd  a  door 
That  never  was  closed  to  the  wayworn  or  poor. 

Where  the  miller,  God  bless  him!  oft  gave  us  "a  dance," 
And  led  off  the  ball  with  his  soul  in  his  glance; 
Who,  forgetting  gray  hairs,  was  as  loud  in  his  mirth 
As  the  veriest  youngsters  that  circled  his  hearth. 

Blind  Ralph  was  the  only  musician  we  had, 

But  his  tunes— oh,  such  tunes— would  make  any  heart  glad! 

"The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  "Green  Grow  the  Rushes," 

Woke  our  eyes'  brightest  beams,  and  our  cheeks'  warmest  flushes. 

No  luster  resplendent  its  brilliancy  shed, 

But  the  wood  Are  blazed  high,  and  the  board  was  well  spread; 

Our  seats  were  undamask'd,  our  partners  were  rough, 

Yet,  yet  we  were  happy,  and  that  was  enough. 

And  here  was  the  mill  where  we  idled  away 
Our  holiday  hours  on  a  clear  summer  day ; 
Where  Roger,  the  miller's  boy,  loll'd  on  a  sack, 
And  chorus'd  his  song  to  the  merry  click-clack. 

But  lo  I  what  rude  sacrilege  here  hath  been  done  I 

The  streamlet  no  longer  purls  on  in  the  sun  ; 

Its  course  has  been  turn'd,  and  the  desolate  edge 

Is  now  mournfully  cover'd  with  duckweed  and  sedge. 

The  mill  is  In  ruins.    No  welcoming  sound 

In  the  mastiff's  gruff  bark  and  the  wheels  dashing  round  ; 

The  house,  too,  untenanted — left  to  decay — 

And  the  miller,  long  dead  :  all  I  loved  pass'd  away ! 

This  play-place  of  childhood  was  graved  on  my  heart 
In  rare  Paradise  colors  that  now  must  depart; 
The  old  water-mill's  gone,  the  fair  vision  is  fled, 
And  I  weep  o'er  its  wreck  as  I  do  for  the  dead. 


The  Critic 
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LA  CHATO  AVUGLO 

(The  Blind  Girl) 

It  was  in  Bethlehem,  when  in  the  manger  lowly 

Jesus  was  born. 
Upon   the  straw   lie  lay,   the  wondrous   Babe  and 
holy, 

That  blessed  morn. 
Of  the  glad  "  Gloria  "  by  angels  sung,  still  trembled 

Paint  barov  >e 
And  from  Judea's  plain  the  shepherd-folk  assembled 

Fell  on  their  knees. 

Now,  in  that   time,  'tis  told,  when  earth  was  filled 
with  gladness. 

One  mournful  maid, 
A  poor  child  blind  from  birth,  knowing  but  night 
and  sadness. 

Wept  as  she  said  . 
"  Mother,  leave  me  not  here  alone,  whilst  all  are 


going 

The  Babe 

to  see. 

How  canst  thou  at  His 

feet  kneel 

and 

caress  Him, 

knowing 

Thou  lea\ 

est  me  ?  " 

"Thy  disappointment, 

child,"   re 

plied  the 

tender 

mother, 

"  I  share  with  thee. 

But  to  thine  eyes,  alas  !  one  place  is  as  another — 

Thou  canst  not  see. 
Until  the  twilight-tide,  be  thou  content  with  wait- 
ing, 

And  then,  my  pet, 
We  will  return  again,  all  we  have  seen  relating 

For  thee,  pauvreite." 

"I    know   it,    mother    dear — I    know    that    night 
eternal 

Darkens  my  ways. 
Upon  that  infant  face  of  loveliness  supernal 

I  may  not  gaze. 
Vet,  blind,  I   can   believe  —  though  sightless,  still 
adore  Thee, 

Christ-child  divine  ! 
Grant  only  that  my  hand  feel  as  I  bow  before  Thee, 

One  touch  of  Thine." 

So  earnest  was  her  prayer,  so  piteous  her  pleading, 
Who  could  say  nay? 
'    And  Bethlehemward  at  last,  the  mother  her  child 
leading, 

They  took  their  way. 
There,  when  the  poor  blind  girl,  with  glad  emotion 
sobbing, 

All  tremblingly 
Took   Jesus'   little  hand    to    press   to   her   heart's 
throbbing, — 

Lo  !  she  could  see. 


The  Christian  Register 

[October  4  1906 
A  Hymn  that  will  Live. 


0  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go, 

1  rest  my  weary  soul  in  thee  ; 
I  give  thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That  in  thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be. 

0  Light  that  followest  all  my  way. 

1  yield  my  flickering  torch  to  thee ; 
My  heart  restores  its  borrowed  ray, 
That  in  thy  sunshine's  blaze  its  day 

May  brighter,  fairer  be. 

0  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 

1  cannot  close  my  heart  to  thee ; 

I  trace  the  rainbowjithrough^the  rain, 
And  feel  the  promise* is  not  vain 
That  morn  ^shall  tearless  be. 

0  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

1  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee ; 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 

— George  Matheson,  D.D. 
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O  BROTHERS  BLIND  1 

BY  MARY  MURDOCH  MASON 

ST.  LUCY,  sightless,  gave  to  God  her  eye-  ; 
Thereafter  lived  in  darkness,  but  great  calm. 
God  set  within  her  hand  the  martyr's  palm. 
And  crowned  her  head  with  light  that  never  dies. 

0  brothers  blind,  lift  up  your  spirit  gaze  ! 

The  light  that  shines  in  darkness  dawneth  clear ; 

The  things  erstwhile  invisible  appear, 
The  sun  now  shines  by  night,  stars  fill  the  days. 

The  blind  of  heart  can  sign  and  symbol  see, 
But  recognize  alone  their  hue  and  form. 
'T  is  Truth's  fine  flame,  burning  at  heart  of  storm, 

That  glows  with  peace.     Most  happy,  then,  are  we 
Who,  in  the  blessed  sunlight  of  the  mind, 
Perceive  eternal  love,  O  brothers  blind  ! 
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Reunion.  —  Triolet. 


REUNION. 

Where  twilight  broods  o'er  Acheron 
A  youthful  face  waits  mine, 
Care  cannot  make  a  whit  more  wan, 
Or  sorrow  less  divine. 

By  Styx,  whose  changless  asphodel 
Blooms  heavy  with  dew,  is  one 

Who  in  his  innocence  keeps  well 
Our   tryst   till   Time  be  done. 

O  eyes  whose  earthly  light  is  hid, 

Heart  of  my  childhood  be 
Content  to  sleep,  till  Love  have  bid 

Age  turn  again  to  thee! 

Walter  de   la  Mare. 

The    Xatiou. 


BEDE.    THE   BLIND    PREACHER. 

{From   the  Russian  of  Polonsky.) 

Upon  a  lonely  road  at  shut  of  day 
Bede,  the  blind  preacher,  leaning  on 

a  lad 
To    stay    his    steps,    barefoot    (what 
clothes  he  had 
Fluttering  loose  in  the  breeze)  took  his 

rough  way. 
More   grisly   grew   the   inhuman   wild, 
and  blank: 
Nothing  but  here  a  pine-trunk,  ages 

old, 
There  a   gray   boulder   jutting  from 
the  mould, 
Bearded  with  shaggy  moss  and  lichens 
dank. 

The  lad  was  tired.    Perhaps  a  bush  in 
reach 
Showed  tempting  berries;  or,  for  the 

mere  jest, 
He'd  fool  the  blind— he  said  "I'll  go 
to  rest, 
And  now's  your  time  if  you've  a  mind 
to  preach. 

"Shepherds  have  seen  us  from  the  high 
hillside; 
Women  are  here  expecting,  children 

hem 
The  path,  gray  elders— speak  of  God 
to  them, 
And  of  His  Son  for  our  sins  crucified." 


A  sudden  glamor  lit  the  age-worn  face. 
As     springs     rock-bound    upburstiug 

crack  their  shell. 
Bo  from  his  wan  lips  broke  the  living 
well 
Of  inspiration,  like  a  torrent  race. 

He  spoke  as   faith   can  speak.      The 
blind  man  seemed 
To  read  the  Apocalypse  behind  the 

skies: 
Heavenward  his  frail  hand  beckoned 
prophet-wise; 
Tears     in     his     disillumined     sockets 
gleamed. 

Look!  now  the  pale  moon  drops  behind 
the  hill; 
The  red  gold   in  the  East  begins  t>> 

kindle; 
Night  vapors  deep  in  valley  bottoms 
dwindle.  .  .  . 
But  when  the  Saint  in  rapture,  preach- 
ing still. 

Felt  his   arm   nudged,   and   heard  the 
laughing  boy's 
"Enough!    There's  no  one  left— let's 

on  again," 
And  ceased,  bowing  his  head  in  si- 
lence,—then 
All  round  w7ith  vast  and  congregated 
noise 
The  stones  of  the  wilderness  returned 
"Amen." 

J.    S.   PMUimore. 

The  Saturday  Review. 


TRIOLET. 


You  sat  by  your  window  to-day 

And  I  caught  just  a  glance  from  your 

eyes; 
Did  you   guess   I   might  wander  that 

way, 
That  you  sat  by  your  window  to-day? 
"  'Twas   the    merest   mischance,"    you 
will  say; 
Yet  I  mingle  some  thanks  with  my 
sighs, 
That  you  sat  by  your  window  to-day. 
And  I  caught  just  a  glance  from  your 
eyes! 

H.  Qroenham. 

The  Pall  Mall   Magazine. 
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712S.       I    copy    these    lines    from    an    old 
school    reader    of  my    mother's: 

THE   BLIND    GIRL   TO   HER   MOTHER 
(Anonymous) 

Mother,    they    say     the    stars    are    bright. 
And   the   broad   heavens  are   blue— 

I    dream    of    them    by    day   and    night, 
And   think   them   all   like   you. 

I  cannot  touch  the  distant  skies. 
The    stars  ne'er   speak    to    me — 

Yet.    their    sweet    images    arise, 
And   blend   with  thoughts   of   thee. 

I    know   not    why,    but    oft    I    dream 

Of  the  far  land  of  bliss; 
And    when   I    hear    thy  voice,    I    deem 

That  Heaven   is  like  to  this. 

When    my    sad   heart    to    thine    is   pressed, 

My  follies  are  forgiven,  . 
Sweet   pleasure   warms   my   beating   breast; 

And  this,  I  say,   is  Heaven. 

O  Mother,  will  the  God  above 

Forgive   my    faults    like   thee? 
Will  he  bestow  such  care  and  love 

On  a  blind   thing  like   me? 

Dear  mother,  leave  me  not  alone! 

Go  with  me  when  I  die- 
Lead    thy   blind    daughter   to   the   throne, 

And  stay  in  yonder  sky. 

Dox 


\<\o<\. 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Light  for  the  Blind  !  who  watch 

"  The  sweet  approach  of  morn"— 
Not  by  pale  Bash  and  ray, 
That  o'er  the  dark  East  play, 

Heralds  of  rosy  dawn — 

But  lift  the  earnest  brow 

Its  first  light  airs  to  feel ; 
Or  list  till  may  be  heard 
The  voice  of  early  bird 

Wakening  the  wood-choir's  peal : 

Who  seek  Spring's  infant  buds, 
And  fair  unfolding  flowers, 

Nut  by  their  virgin  bloom, 

But  by  their  faint  perfume, 
Scenting  the  fresh-leaved  bowers  : 

Who  wist  not  of  the  power 
In  Evening's  dark  wand  hid, 

Whose  touch  lights  up  afar, 

Planet  and  golden  star, 
That  burn  not  till  she  bid. 

Ye  cannot  rend  the  veil 
O'er  darken'd  nature  I'irown ; 
And  bid  the  sightless  view 
Earth,  and  the  sky's  deep  blue, 
In  pomp  of  fair  hues  shown. 

Yet  go ;  with  healing  touch, 

Anoint  the  inward  eye  ; 
The  light  of  Knowledge  pour 
Its  sealed  and  dark  orb  o'er — 

Day  (ov  the  Blind  draws  nigh. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH   17,  1909 


THE      MOTHER 

[For  the  Transcript] 

la  it  coming-  home  he  la?     Read  the  letter, 

o'er,  asthore. 
After    being   Rone    from    me    these    twenty 

years  and  more. 
The  boy's  been  in  the  haggard  oft  since  he 

left  the  Irish  shore. 

Sorra    fear,    hut    I    remember   the   day    he 

went  away! 
The  song  was  silent  in  my  heart,  I  supped 

on  sorrow  gray 
When  the  ship  that  bore  my  bouchle  went 

out  across  the  bay. 

The  crops  had  failed  that  autumn,  God 
knows  't  was  a  bitter  year, 

The  fever  took  the  father  and  my  weeny 
Eileen  dear, 

And  the  boy  was  all  God  left  me— and  pov- 
erty and  fear. 

Black,  black  fear  was  on  me,  mavrone,  how 

could  I  pray  to  him 
And   say    "God's   holy  will    be   done"?    my 

heart  was  stone  within. 
I   thought   that   God  had   punished   me  far 

more  than  I  had  sinned. 

But  the  worst  of  all  -was  parting  with  my 

gossoon    oge    machree. 
I  could  n't  keep  him  hungry  here  and  I  let 

him   go   to   sea. 
Oh,  t'was  black,  black  times  In  Innis  that 

parted  him  and  me. 

Then  I  was  left  alone  by  the  empty  cabin 

door 
The  very  light  in  Heaven  died  when  I  saw 

him  go,  asthore, 
The    sweetest   song   of    the    meadow    birds 

was  n't  music  any  more. 

And  Innis  was  so  lonely  and  the  nights  so 
black  and  still 

And  I  cried  so  with  the  bitterness  and 
misery  and  chill, 

That  my  eyes  ran  blind,  God  save  us!  Per- 
haps   'twas    all   his   will! 

He  knew   I  was  n't  wishful  to  praise  him 

night    or   day 
And  when  I    would  n't   bow    my   head   He 

took  my  sight  away, 
These    many    years    I    have  n't     seen     the 

flowers  bloom  in  May! 

And   now  my  boy   is  coming   home  before 

I  go  to  rest 
I'll    kiss    him    en    the    lips    and    hold    him 

to  my  breast, 
And    though    I    cannot    see    him,    I  '11    say 

that  God  knows  best. 

Now  read  the  letter  over,  acushla,  soft  and 

slow- 
Come   over   closer    to   me,    for   outside   the 

wild  winds  blow— 
And  tell  me  I  '11  have  my  boy  once  agaiD 

before  I  go. 

E.  R.  O'Neill 
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William  Watson  Answered. 

The  New  York  Time*  Saturday  Revieto  of  Books: 
I  send  herewith  an  answer  to  William 
Watson's  poem,  "  The  Fatal  Prayer," 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  your  Re- 
view of  Nov.  13: 

THE    FATAL,    PRAYER. 
By  William  Watson. 
"I  vanquish,"   said    the   youthful   King, 

"My  foes  on  every  field; 
Yet,    ye   strong   gods    to    one    vain    thing 
How  helplessly  I  yield! 

"  Behold  me  fall'n  a  slave  each  hour 
To  some  dark  long-lashed  eye! 

Oh,  grant  me,  Kings  of  Heaven,  the  power 
That  sorcery  to  defy." 

They  heard;  and  from  their  ruthless  height 
The  dreadful  gift  was  thrown— 

The  armor  against  Beauty's  might 
Worn  by  the  blind  alone. 


The 


Memory. 

(An   answer  to   William   Watson's 

Fatal  Prayer.") 
Who  looks  but  once  on  beauty's  face 

Can  ne'er  forget  that  sight, 
Though  blindness  banish  every  trace 

Of^  Heaven's  effulgent  light. 

For  there"s  a  hidden  chamber  where 

Fond  memory  often  goes, 
And  Oh!  that  room  is  wondrous  fair. 

And  many  a  picture  shows 

Upon  those  walls.    Nay,  poet,  nay, 

Blind  eyes  no  armor  wear, 
For  memory's  halls  are  bright  as  day 

To  those  who  wander  there. 

Close  thou  thine  eyes  and  thou  shalt  see 

(And  seeing  shalt  be  blest!) 
Thy  mother's  eyes  that  looked  on  thee, 

Asleep,  upon  her  breast. 

And  though  an  ocean  roll  between 
Thy  best-beloved  and  thee, 
j  Still  plainly  her  dear  face  is  seen 
Revealed  by  memory. 

WILEIAM  D.  GOOLD. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22. 
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Gathering  Shadows 


By  PAULINE  CARRINGTON  BOUVE 


O  glories  of  the  sunset ! 

0  lights  across  the  sea  ! 

In  the  long,  long,  sad  twilight, 
When  you  have  gone  from  me, 
And    like    a    lost    child    in    the 
night 

1  dream  of  bird  and  tree, — 

In  the  long,  long,  sad  twilight, 
How     strange,     how     strange 
'twill  be! 

O  gold  of  morn  and  evening! 
O  silver  sheen  of  night ! 
When  the  dark  veil  of  shadows 
Shall  wrap  you  from  my  sight, 
The  memory  of  your  beauty 
Shall     cheer     the     lengthened 

gloom 
That   hides   the   dear,   familiar 

things 
In  my  close-curtained  room. 

Then  in  my  spirit's  vision, 
Each  blade  and  bud  and  tree, 
And  every  gentle,  tender  smile 
That  used  to  gladden  me, 
Perchance  in  that  long  twilight 
May  bloom  and  bless  me  still, 
Fadeless  and  tender  always, 
Safe  from  all  change  and  chill. 


O  glories  of  the  sunset ! 
O  faces  loved  so  well ! 
These  sightless  eyes  shall  keep  you 
By  that  most  wondrous  spell 
Of  Love  that  bears,  uplifting 
The  broken  wing's  last  flight, 
And  gives  blind  eyes  fair  visions 
Through  the  long,  weary  night ! 
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TO   THE   BLIND    CHILDREN 

(After  a  visit  to  an  Institution  for  Blind  Children.) 

Little    blind    babies,    who   clipped    your   wings? 
And   wherefore   your  tender   faltc rings? 
Little  pale   faces  that  turn   toward  the   light 
Who   ordered   my   Day,   your  world   of   Night  — 
You,  who  are  little  and  blind? 

Come  to  my  heart  that  is  great  and  strong; 

I   would   play   with   you,   stay   with   you,   all   the  day 

long; 
And  my  lips  should  sing  to  your  eyes  a  songl 
And  I  would  seek  that  you  might  find. 
You,    who   are    little   and   Hind. 

Little   blind  babies,   who   dimmed  your  world 
With   clouds  too  dark  to  be  ever  unfurled? 
(Quick  little  hands,  you  clutch  at  my  heart! 
Quick  little   feet  that  tremble  to  start 
On   paths   that   lead   to  the   Dark,    the   Dark!) 
But   sounds   are   sweet,   then   Li»'.le   Ones,   hark! 
I  will  sing  you  a  song  in  the  Dark! 

What  shall   1  sing?     Oh,  marvellous  things; 

Dim   myths,   dream   fairies   and   dauntless   kings  — 

Goblins   and  giants   and   saga's   spell; 

(And  every  word  will  be  true  that  I  tell!) 

Ihen    little   babies,    little    ani   blind. 

You   shall   see   thein   all    with   the   eye    of  the   mind; 

Till  the  spirit  within  you  awakens  ?.nd  sings  — 

What  matter  then  the  clipped,  sad  wings? 

To  the  Darkness  you  bid  farewell! 


See,  the  bees  on  the  summer  breeze; 

See,  the  Queen  Bee  in  her  flight! 
The  sunlight   flashes  upon  the  trees 

And  the  singing  leaves  are  bright! 
And  thro'  the  waving  fields  of  ccrn 
Sweet    breaths    fr-jm    the    summer    world    are    bor 

On  shafts  of  tender  light! 

Listen,  sweet  are  the  word;;  I  sing; 
And  from  out  of  the  Dark  they  bring 
Beauties    bright    and    bewildering, 
Blessings   burdened   with   tenderness, 
Laughter  limpid   and  sorrowless; 
For  I  would  seek  that  you  might  find, — 
You  who  are  little   and  blind! 

Mabel  R.   Haines. 
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Oh! 


Clara   Morris. 

woman    with    a    past, 
stood?     _ 


Misunder- 


no.      Her   past   was   wholesome, 

pure  and  good. 
No  woman  she  of  question'd  levity, 
But     stirred     our     souls     with     life's 

longevity 
Of    truth.      That    truth,    tho'    dying, 

lives  again; 
Refreshing  weary  hearts  as  plants  by 

rain 
Staging,  in  portraits  true,  weird  fates' 

ventures 
With  artistic  touch  that  soul  enden- 

tures. 
And  we  who  felt  the  impress  of  her 

mind, 
Or  kenn'd  the  feelings  deep  that  mark 

her  kind, 
Uplifted  high  with  exultations  praise, 
That   measure   much,   in   estimation's 

ways 
of  our  idolatry. 

A    woman    with    a    past.      Misunder- 
stood? 

Oh!    no.      Her   past    was    wholesome, 
pure  and  good. 

We   speak   her   name   with  .some   re- 
membrance dear, 

Tet  with  the  listless,  unattentive  ear 

Of  people  surfeited;  who  feel  a  bore 

When   "Has   beens"   come  aknocking 
at  their  door 

With  pit'ous  tale  of  unrelenting  fate, 

And  shun  to  help  until  it  is  too  late. 

"Blind!     Blind!     Oh,   give  me  light!" 
The  light  no  more 

Into    her    sightless    orbs    can    we   re- 
store. 

But  shall  we  silent  be,  refusing  aid, 

And,  by  our  very  silence,  tacitly  up- 
braid 
Her  abject  poverty? 

I     Norwood,  Mass.  Q.  A.  U. 


AGAINST    THE    GATE    OP    HPE 

(To  Helen  Keller) 

As  mule   against  the  gate   of  life  you   sit, 

Longing   to   open   it. 
Full    oft   you   must  behold,    in    thought,    a 

maid 
With    banner    white,    whose    lilies    do    not 
fade, 
And  armor  glory  lit. 

Across  the  years,   darkling,   you  still  must 
see, 
In  the  hush  of  memory, 
Her   whom   no   wrong   of  Fate   could   make 

afraid— 
Of  all  the  maidens  of  the  world,  The  Maid!— 

In  her  brave  purity. 
For  she.   like  you,   was  singly  set  apart, 

O    high    and    lonely    heart! 

And  hpp.rkened  Voices,  silent  save  to  her 
And     looked     on     visions     she     might     not 
transfer 
By   any   loving   art- 
Knew  iiie  dread  chill  of  isolation,  when 

Life  darkened   to   her  ken; 
Tet   couki    not   know,   as    round   her   closed 

the   night. 
How    radiant    and    far    would    shine    I 
lij-hL.— 
A  miracle  to  men! 

.  ,     ,  [Florence  Earle  Coates. 

■Uppincott's  Magazine.] 


Blind 
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By  MAZIE  V.  CARUTHERS 

The  world  had  been  peopled  with  shadows 

A  long  and  dreary  time, 
Where  I  groped  alone  in  the  growing  dusk, 

Till  your  dear  hand  grasped  mine. 

And  God  gave  me  this  respite ; 

One  brief,  sweet  hour  of  grace, 
So  I  might  see  and  store  away 

The  lineaments  of  your  face; 


Then  darkness  fell.     What  matter? 

My  world  was  n'er  so  bright, 
For  your  tender  eyes  are  my  light  by  day, 

And  your  heart  my  rest  at  night ! 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE 
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A  SINGER   ON   THE  AVENUE 

BY  CHARLTON  LAWRENCE  EDHOLM 

HE  plucks  a  tune  from  his  guitar, 
Less  musical  than  sprightly; 
His  eyes  like  eyes  of  dead  men  are, 
All  sightless  and  unsightly. 

To  play  or  work  men  pass  his  place 
(As  he  knows  by  their  treading). 

He  times  their  tread  to  lighter  pace, 
He  strums  as  for  a  wedding. 

The  tunes  go  tinkling  down  the  street. 

You  'd  say  his  blood  was  tingling 
To  longed-for  sound  of  waltzing  feet, 

And  not  to  coppers'  jingling. 

You  'd  think  he  saw  the  lights,  the  girls 
Outlaughing  lads  grown  bolder; 

In  whirl  that  sets  afloat  stray  curls 
O'er  tantalizing  shoulder. 

Be  sure  he  sees  nor  you  nor  me, 

Care-driven,  pass  his  corner, 
Nor  eyes  that  threaten,  skulk,  or  flee, 

Nor  curled  lip  of  the  scorner. 

He  sets  to  cheerful,  jigging  air 

The  fierce  Song  of  the  City; 
'Mid  clutching  hands  is  but  aware 

Of  unloosed  palm  of  Pity. 


Perhaps  the  God  of  Song  was  kind 
To   grant   him   Blind-Eyes'-Magic. 

From  poets  he  forgot  to  blind, 
How  harsh  the  song,  how  tragic ! 
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THE  BLIND  WOMAN  AND  THE  WIND 

BY  CAROLINE  WOOD  MORRISON 

SHE  knows  it  comes  across  the  hills; 
It  used  to  blow  so  in  her  face 
When  through  a  yard  of  daffodils 
She  wandered  free  in  childish  grace; 

It  whispers  of  the  summer  green, 
All  shimmering  in  a  western  glow. 

How  oft  the  pretty  sight  she 's  seen ! 
She  dwells  on  it  when  soft  winds  blow. 

She  knows  when  swaying  forests  bend, 
And.  darkening  waters  fret  the  grass. 

Alone  and  blind !     Ah,  brave  winds  blend 
All  happy  memories  as  you  pass! 


Trie    Mentor. 
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The   Blind  Child 

I  know  what  mother's  face  is  like, 

Although  I   cannot  see; 
It's  like  the  music  of  a    hell, 
It's  like  the  way  the  roses    smell, 
It's  like  the  secrets  fairies  tell — 

All  these  it's  like  to    me. 

1  know  what  father's  face  is    like, 

I'm  sure  I  know    it    all : 
It's  like  his  step  upon  the  stair, 
It's  like  his  whistle  on  the    air, 
It's  like  his  arms  that  take  such    care, 

And  never  let  me  fall. 

So  I  can  tell  what  God  is    like, 
The  God  whom  no  one  sees: 
He's  everything  ray  mother  means, 
He's  everything  my  father  seems, 
He's  like  my  very  sweetest  dreams, 

But  greater  than  all  these, 
— Emily  Sargent  Lewis,  in  "The  Little 
Singer  and  Other  Verses." 
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THE   BANQUET 

BY    LOUISE  DRISCOLL 

One  dwelt  in  darkness  and  sang  within  his  dwelling, 

An  old  one,  a  blind  one,  in  a  hut  beside  the  way. 
The  king  rode  wearily  ;  sad  and  full  of  care  was  he 

When  he  heard  the  cheerful  roundelay. 

"  Oh,"  sang  the  blind  man,  "  I  have  had  a  good  life ! 

Mine  has  been  a  merry  life,  with  pleasant  things  beguiled. 
Once  a  lass  kissed  me,  once  I  heard  a  lark  sing, 

Once  I  found  a  flower,  and  once  I  comforted  a  child." 

Then  the  king  paused  suddenly  and  held  his  hand  for  his  men  to  see, 
Left  his  horse,  and  went  to  the  blind  man's  door. 
"Friend,"  he  called,    "good-day  to  thee.       May  I  come  and  sup  with  thee?" 
"Aye,  friend,  and  welcome.     Why  came  ye  not  before?" 

Then  sat  the  great  king,  the  wise  king,   the  sad  king. 

Stroking  slow  his  long  beard  while  the  blind  man  bent  his  head. 
Salt  and  wet  his  eyes  were  on  the  bread  and  wine  before  him. 

"Thank  Thee,"  said  the  blind  man,  "Who  hast  sent  me  friend  and  bread." 

Then  the  king  rode  hurriedly,  then  the  king  rode  comforted. 

"  Oh,"  sang  the  blind  man,  "  life  goes  merrily." 
He  dwelt  in  darkness  and  he  sang  within  his  dwelling. 

"  I  have  bread  a-plenty,  and  a  friend  has  supped  with  me  I" 


TUB     BLIND 

[For  the  Transcript] 

God  pity  those  who  having-  eyes  yet  see 

So  little  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 

In   whose  dim  brains   no  rapture   can   have 

birth 
Born  of  a  dream  or  music's  melody, 
To  whom   the  sunset  spells  no  mystery, 
To  whom  the  stars  that  bind  the  midnight's 

girth 
No    symbols    are,    who    in    the    songbirds' 

mirth 
Hear  but  old  tunes  repeated  endlessly, 
All  life  not  marked  with  price  in  standard 

gold 
And    measured    out   by    rule    or   judged    by 

scale 
Has  value  nought  save  in  an  idler's  dream: 
And    they    who    with    their    harps    cheered 

ages  old 
By  dusty  ways  forgotten,   faint  and  fall, 
And    down    the    twilight    dims    the    ancient 

Gleam ! 

Abthtr  Wallace   Peach 

Blind  Prophets 

TO    GENERAL    WILLIAM    BOOTH 
By  ISAAC  OGDEN  RANKIN 

ONE  had  known  Hellas  and  th'  encircling  sea 
O'er  which  strong  warriors  dared  the  Trojan  shore. 
Then  the  veil  fell  and  he  beheld  no  more, 
Yet  sang  of  vision  and  of  victory. 
And  one  toiled  long  that  England  might  go  free. 
Leaving  his  shining  youth,   his  poet  lore, 
And  lute  and  organ;   yet  to  heaven's  door 
Mounted,  though  blind,  on  wings  of  melody. 

Out  of  thy  blindness,  Prophet  of  the  Poor, 

What  swansong  of  salvation  shall  grow  clear? 

What  resonant,   warrior  note  of  calling  drum? 

Still  let  thy  voice  proclaim  the  sinner's  cure, 

The  summons  and  the  song  of  heavenly  cheer, 

And  life's  long  prayer,   "  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  conic!"' 


THE  BLIND 


BY  FAITH  BALDWIN 


PEOPLE  ? — But  voices  piercing  through  the  black 
Of  utter  darkness ;  their  tones  they  cannot  free 
Of  pity,  which  I  loathe,  and  yet  the  lack 

Of  it  would  make  it  still  more  dark  to  me. 
They  cannot  glimpse  the  bitter  ways  I  've  trod, 

Yet,  leaving  me  for  the  glad,  sun-warm  air, 
They  seek  the  light,  to  cr)7,  "  I  thank  thee,  God, 
That  I  am  not  as  that  poor  fellow  there ! " 
Their  sympathy ! — It  stifles  me  with  sweet, 

I — I — a  man,  strong-limbed  and  wholly  sane, 
As  quick  of  mind  as  they — why  must  they  treat 

Me  as  some  small,  sick  child  who  cries  with  pain? 
They  bring  me  paper,  put  my  hand  upon  the  page : 

"  There  is  your  verse,"  they  tell  me — and  "  There 's 
your  tale," 
And  here,  the  line  that  calls  you  great — a  sage." 

There  lies  my  cross,  for  herein  must  I  fail. 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  doubt,  of  fear. 

How  can  I  tell  they  do  not  lie  to  me, 
From  pity,  though  their  tones  ring  true  and  clear  ? 

I  may  not  know — ah,  God ! — I  cannot  see  ! 
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THE    BLIND    CHILDREN. 


a»ilrtww»«ad  and  blind, 

\yBiP  in  sadness  hard  to  bear; 

hear  the  wheels  of  life  that  grind 

around  them  everywhere. 

;  of  the  spheres  they  hear, 

ho  can  never  sec  at  all, 
An      i  with   fury   or  with    fear, 

luny  voices  tease  and  call. 

Their  brains  are  tortured  in  their  heads. 

Their  lingers  ache  for  things  to  do; 
They  toss  themselves  upon  their  beds; 

When    will    their    troubled    night    De 
through? 
They  beat  their  foreheads  on  the  wall, 

The  blood  is  leaping  in  their  veins, 
But  they  can  act  no  part  at  all, 

And.  every  vibrant  nerve  complains. 

The  blinded  children  do  not  know 
The  cause  of  all   their  deep  distress; 

Nor  why  at  earth's  delightful  show, 
They  sit  in   lonesome  idleness. 

But  thev  may  teach  a  thousand  things, 
Where  we  are  blind  their  souls  may 

Their     souls     may     reach     resounding 
strings 
Unknown,    unheard  by   you  and   me. 

—Mrs.  E.  M.  H.  Gates  in  Sunshine  Bul- 
letin. V1 
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TO  A  BLIND  FBIEND. 


. 


The  beauties  ol  vale  aud  hill 

Dear  friend,  have  not  been  thine; 
The  star,  the  dower  by  the  rill, 

The  sunset's  golden  wine 
Have  never  painted  on  tby  brain 

Their  splendors  fresh  from  God, 
Nor  rainbows  archlog  after  rain 

O'er  the  dripping,  blossomed  sod. 

Shut  In  a  kingdom  of  their  own 

Thy  gentle  musings  trace 
The  grandeur  of  the  deeps  that  moan, 

The  charm  of  form  and  face, 
The  matchless  color  of  the  rose, 

The  lily's  stainless  urn, 
The  peaks  where  cling  eternal  snows 

And  distant  suns  that  burn. 


Yet,  patient  one,  the  awful  dark 

That  fate  on  thee  bestowed 
Has  kept  thy  soul  to  Heaven's  high  mark 

Thy  feet  on  faith's  fair  road, 
And  when  Pview  thy  helplessness, 

Thy  brow  childlike  and  pure, 
I  know  there  is  a  gift  of  bliss 

That  sight  may  not  secure. 

I  know  there  is  an  Eden,  dear, 

Whose  magic  balms  can  heal 
With  fadeless  light  all  gloom  that  here 

Has  set  its  shadowed  seal, 
And  oh  I  what  rapture  It  will  be 

When  angel  fingers  raise 
This  curtain  and  thy  clear  eyes  see 

And, seeing,  speak  God's  praise. 
-Will Chamberlain, in  Springfield  Republican. 
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TO  THE  BLIND  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  Rainsford  Haines 


BRAVE  pioneers,  undaunted  by  the  dark, 
You  kindle  watch  fires  on  the  heights  afar ! 
Firm  is  your  faith  that  through  the  inward  spark 
Unseeing  eyes  shall  seek  and  find  life's  star. 


0  sighted  ones,  what  scales  obscure  your  ey<| 
That  in  your  jostling  day  you  hardly  see 

These  golden  patterns  costly  beyond  price, 
Woven  by  your  blind  sisters  silently? 


What  is  it  they  are  weaving  in  their  need  ? 

Heroic  battles  waged  in  fateful  night ; 
From  out  affliction's  crucible  a  creed; 

From  out  of  darkness  everlasting  light. 


Brave  weavers,  who  in  darkness  at  the  loom, 

With  patient  fingers,  quick,  unerring  thought, 
Ply  golden  threads  into  the  pattern's  gloom — 
Good  are  your  works,  though  sealed  eyes  know 
them  not ! 

"Let  there  be  light,"  God  said,  and  there  was  day. 

And  as  the  spirit  listeth  it  shall  blow; 
The  world's  crude  panoplies  shall  fade  away, 
But  vision  of  the  soul  all  men  shall  know. 
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BLIND 


BY    HARRY    KEMP 

The  Spring  blew  trumpets  of  color; 

Her  Green  sang  in  my  brain.  .  . 
I  heard  a  blind  man  groping 

"Tap-tap"  with  his  cane; 

I  pitied  him  his  blindness: 
But  can  I  boast  "I  see"? 

Perhaps  there  walks  a  spirit 
Close  by,  who  pities  me, — 

A  spirit  who  hears  me  tapping 
The  five-sensed  cane  of  mind 

Amid  such  unguessed  glories 
That  I  am  worse  than  blind! 


BOSTON    EVENING   TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,   JANUARY    15,  T916~ 
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The  Unseen   House 


By  Sylvester  Baxter 


Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  minim 


God   builds   a   house  for   the  soul   of  man,         „,,,„„„,,,,„,„„,,„„,„„„,„„„„„„„„„„„„„„;= 
But    Man    knoios    not    he    dwells    therein. 


A  BLIND   ONE  SPEAKS: 


HOW  strange  the  things  we  often  hear: 
those  words  that  must  be  full  of  sense. 
The  thoughts  that  others  comprehend — 

and  yet  they  stand  for  things  unknown, 
For  things  we  may  not  hope  to  know; 

they  tell  of  things  called  beautiful: 
For  us  who  cannot  see,  the  term 

depicts  this  well  beloved  place, 
This  pleasant  terrace  where  we  stand — 

where  summer  breezes  kiss  our  cheeks, 
And  where  the  genial  sunshine  falls 

and  bathes  us  with  its  friendliness. 
Here  spacious  walks  invite  our  s.teps; 

a  flne-grained  marble  balustrade 
Protects  the  outer  side;  wide  stairs 

lead  down  unto  the  landing-place 
Where  boats  await  to  bear  us  out 

upon  the  river's  .tranquil  tide. 

All  this  means  beautiful.     And  yet 

to  others  this  dear  home  of  ours 
Enriches  with  its  attributes 

the  precious  word  with  meanings  strange 
Far,  far  beyond  our  power  to  think. 

For  me  'tis  like  some  lordly  ship 
With  splendid  cargo  laden  deep — 

the  better  part  of  which  remains 
Intangible  except  to  those 

whCre  gifted  with  that  other  sense. 

I  think  of  words  like  "golden  glow," 

like  "sunlit  towers,"  like  "glittering  gates." 
I  think  of  gold,  its  delicate 

response  unto  my  flnger-tips; 
Of  burnished  gold — or  velvet-like 

as  though  with  finest  dust  bestrewn; 
Gold  liquefied  and  molten  warm 

for  pouring  over  sunlit  towers 
And  washing  down  (as  water  flows) 

to  wet  with  Are  their  glittering  gates  J 
Of  wine  made  full  of  dusty  gold 

for  charging  sunsets  with  their  glow. 
Can  others  see  things  in  the  way 

I  feel  the  sense  of  words  like  those? 

A  while  ago  two  visitors 

came  hltherward  and  sat  themselves 
Upon  this  bench  where  now  we  are, 

while  I,  unseen,  lay  In  the  sun 
Hard  by,  behind   that  lilac-bush; 

they   were    of   those   that   have    that    sense 
Which   builds   for   them  another  world 

outside  the  one  that  we  do  know. 
I  wonder  what  'tis  like!     One  said 

unto  his  friend:    "How  strange  it  seems 
That  this   palatial  edifice 

of  generous  and   stately  halls — 
Its  elolstered  courts  all  graciously 

designed   to   gratify   the  eye. 
And  so  exalt  the  vision,  like 

an   anthem   hewn  and   carved   in   stone — 
Should  builded  be  to  domicile 

these  sightless  ones:  a  vast  abode 
Whose   comforts  make   it  home   for  them, 

but  whose   high   beauty   in  design 
Is  wasted   for   unseeing   eyes, 

Just   as   the   rose's   perfumed   breath 


For  one  without  a  sense  of  smell, 

or  as  a  glorious   symphony's 
Melodious   weavings    fail    to   reach 

the   ears   of   those    who   cannot  hear. 
Of  what  avail  for  them  Is  this 

fair   landscape   as   it   spreads   away 
Before  this  ample  terrace,   while 

the  sparkling  river  flows  and  loops 
Itself  In  gleaming  ourves  across 

the  meadow  levels  to  explore 
Mysterious  distances  until 

it   comes   at    last   to   where    awaits 
To   welcome   it  with   open  arms 

the    boundless    sea? 

"What  can   they  know 
Of  all  this   glorious  excellence 

of  sightly  objects  that  rejoice 
The  vision  in  a  place  where   dwell 

the  visionless,   where  lifts  itself 
Majestically   dominant, 

its    sunlight-gilded    pinnacles 
To  heaven  aspiring,  yonder  tower? 

Where   many   sights   delectable 
Array   themselves    to   constitute 

bo  rare  a  show   of  beauteous  things 
That  here  they  seem  a  mockery? 

"And   yet   to   weare   these   vivid   threads 
Of  visibility   throughout 

the  fabrio  of  the  dally  lives 
Of  those   for  whom   they   naught   can   mean 

is   after  all  a  blessed   thing. 
For  in  the  message  that  it  bears 

to  us  who  have  the  light  to  read 
The  inner  meaning  of  the  words 

it  bids  us  learn,   there   also  lies 
Another    message,    meant    for    them 

that  cannot  read  the  words  of  it, 
But  who,  when  of  the  wonders  told 

the   lavish  world   displays  for  us — 
(The    undiscernible   attributes 

of  marvelous  things  that  fill  the  void 
Of  that  dark  sphere  wherein  they  grope) 

are  thus  drawn  out  beyond  themselves, 
Beyond  the  circumscribing  bounds 

that  hedge  them   in;  .and  so  Impelled 
The  endlessly  expanding  realms 

of  soul  and  spirit  to  explore 
They  strive  to  reach  the  glorious  goal 

where  sightless  ones  at  last  shall  see." 

The  strangers  rose  and  went  their  way. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  all  that  meant, 
What  all  they  said  may  signify. 

But  truly  may  it  not  well  be 
That  the  finer  grains  of  sense  we  have 

must  compensate  for  what  we  lack: 
Equivalent  to  what  their  sight 

may  mean  for  them?     And  furthermore 
May    there   not   even   be,    beyond 

their  wondrous  world  where  things  are  seen 
A  world  of  senses  yet  more  keen, 

where  they  who  dwell  therein  enjoy 
Transcendent   pleasures,   marvelous, 

beyond  compare  with  aught  we  know — 
We,   whether  blind   or  blest  with   sight? 


"The  Unseen  House"  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  beauty  of  the  new  home 
for   the   Perkins   Institution  for   the  Blind   overlooking  the  Charles  at  Watertown. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Poem  by  H.  F.  McElroy,  Well 
Known  Blind  Musician. 

t±.  ^HIAtoMM>9fMtfcv.'cir3  Diina 
musician  and  poet,  has  composed  a 
very  good  "In  Memorlam''  poem 
which  is  for  a  hymn  with  the  mu- 
sic by  J.  S.  Molr,  the  well  known 
singer.  Mr.  McElroy  has  written 
many  very  fine  articles  In  prose  and 
poetry,  and  this  new  one  Is  among 
his  best. 

It  is  as  follows: 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

Oh  God  of  mercy,  hear  our  prayer, 
Jb'or    dearly   loved    ones,    who      nave 

gone, 
And  take  them  to  Thy  tender  oare, 
Where  all  Is  Joy  with  angels  song- 
We  pray,  when  their  work  here  was 

done. 
They        reaped        that        blest        re- 
ward  on  high, 
And    each   a   heavenly      crown      has 

won. 
Their  God   to  praise  and  glorify. 

Our  kindred  leave  us  one  by  one, 
And    cherished    friends    we    loved    so 

dear, 
How  sad  we  are  as  days  pass  on, 
Thinking  of  those  who  are  not  here. 
1  here's      one     sweet      hope      which 

brightens  life, 
Through  faith  we  meet,   when  all   is 

o'er, 
tieyond      the     grave     and      worldly 

strife. 
We'll   gather  on  that  golden  shore. 

How  precious  were  those  loving 
hands, 

That  toiled  for  us  through  child- 
hood   days, 

And  taught  us  all  those  great  com- 
mands, 

Our  childish  lips  to  speak  God's 
praise. 

Then  kneel  to  Christ  in  humble 
prayer. 

Ask  Him  to  bless  and  lead  us  home, 

That  we  may  join  our  loved  ones 
there, 

In  heaven  above  no  more  to  roam. 


McCLURE'S  for  MARCH 

n  it- 
Playing  Blind 

by 
EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

Who  Wrote  "  Spoon  River  Anthology  " 

YOU  used  to  play  at  being  blind  — 
Now  you  are  blind !     You  used  to  say : 
"  Play  I  am  blind  and  help  me  find 
Where  the  gate  opens  on  the  way." 

I  laughed  at  you,  we  laughed  together 
When  you  were  playing  blind ;  your  staff 

My  walking-cane  or  varnished  leather  - — 
Now  you  are  blind  and  still  you  laugh. 

You  sit  beneath  the  reading-lamp 

With  long-lashed  eyelids  closed  and  pale, 

And  make  me  read  you  Riley's  "  Tramp," 
And  Grimm  and  many  a  fairy-tale. 

Sometimes  I  stop  —  you  see  I  choke 
Before  the  tale  is  done  by  half  — 

One's  eyes  blur  from  tobacco-smoke  — 
I  cannot  laugh  now  when  you  laugh. 


I  am  old  and  "blind; 
teen  point  at  me  aa  smitten  by  God's  frown. 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  mind, 

"Xet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak — yet  strong; 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  Thee. 

0,  merciful  One, 
When  men  are  furthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near; 
7,Then  men,  haply,  my  weakness  shun. 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  fact 
Is  leaning  toward  me;  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling  place. 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shewn-- 
My  vision  ?hou  hastdimm'd  that  I  may  see 

Thyself — Thyself  alone . 

I  have  naught  to  fear ; 
^his  darknes.  is  the  shadow  of  Th^  wing; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred;  here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

0,  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  be^n, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  radiance  of  i'hy  sinless  hand, 

TThich  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go — 
Shapes  of  resplende^nt  beauty  round  me  throng; 
*rom  angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 
TChen  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
Vv'Hen  airs  of  paradise  refresh  my  brow. 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
Lly  being  fills  with  rapture;  waves  of  thought 
Roll"' in  upon  my  soul;  strains  sublii 
nd  o\      unsoughl  . 

Give        my  1; 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fir<  , 

Li  b  ..     skill  of  mine. 


„  \4T   >  it  } 
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HARD  LUCK 

BY  WILLIAM  F.   KIRK 


I'M  going  to  tell  you  something  strange," 
Said   dear  old  Abner  Fife, 
Who  cared  no  more  for  his  loose  change 
Than    you    care    for    your    life; 
"This  morning  when  I  left  the  house 

At    9    o'clock    or    so 
I    saw    my    tomcat    catch    a    mouse, 
And    that's    bad    luck,    you    know 

"I  knew  that  just  as  sure  as  fate 

I'd    have    bad    luck    today; 
Well,   sure   enough,   out  near  my  gate 

I    heard    a    fellow    play. 
He   had   a   sign   'Please   Help   the   Blind,' 

I   kinda   stopped    a   minnit; 
I    seen    his    hat    and    figgered    that 

I'd   drop   a  penny  in  it. 

"Well,    course    that    part    it   was    all    right — 

I  ain't  a  bad   old   sport, 
But    counting    up    my   change    tonight 

I    find    I'm    nine    cents    short! 
I    musta    gave    that    blind    old   jay 

Ten   cents,   as   sure   as   life! 
I    knew    I'd    have    bad    luck    today!" 

Said    dear    old    Abner    Fife. 
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THERE  LIVED  A  LADY  IN  MILAN 

There  lived  a  lady  in  Milan 
Wrought  for  a  madness  unto  Man, 
A  fawn  II  Moro  could  not  tame; 
Her  beauty  unbedecked  with  pearls 
More  than  all  Beatrice's  girls, 
Her  eyes  a  secret  subtle  flame. 

Brocade  wherein  her  body  dressed 

Was  hallowed ;  flowers  her  footstep  pressed 

Suspired  incense  ere  they  died. 

Her  father  mazed  with  alchemy 

Wrought  in  his  cellar  ceaselessly. 

She  lived  in  quiet,  gentle  pride. 

And  by  her  garden  in  his  hour 
Passed  Leonardo,  come  with  power 
From  Florence.    So  he  saw  her  face 
Bending  above  the  shrivelled  stalks 
Of  autumn  on  the  garden  walks. 
And  Leonardo  drank  her  grace. 

She  was  as  if  a  sunset  were 
With  fresher  colours,  clearer  air, 
And  a  more  golden  coil  of  cloud. 
She  was  as  if  all  citherns  swooned 
With  one  rich  harmony  myriad-tuned, 
Haunting,  enchanting,  pure  and  proud. 


*■ 


'''"The  Masque  of  Poets"  is  made  up  of  the  following  contributors:  Thomas 
Walsh,  Witter  Bynner,  Margaret  Widdemer,  Amelia  Josephine  Burr,  Anna  Hemp- 
stead Branch,  William  Rose  Benet,  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn,  William  Alexander  Percy, 
Christopher  Morley,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Carl  Sandburg,  Vincent  O'Sullivan,  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  Sara  Teasdale,  George  Sterling,  Harriet 
Monroe,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  Bliss  Carman,  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  Lincoln  Colcord,  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  Conrad  Aiken,  Jo- 
sephine Preston  Peabody,  Amy  Lowell,  Charles  Wharton  Stork,  Edward  J .  O'Brien. 
The  series  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  and,  probably  in  the  November  num- 
ber, the  poems,  given  hitherto  anonymously,  will  be  listed  with  their  authors'  names. 
In  the  meantime,  correspondence  regarding  the  poems  and  their  authorship  is  invited 
by  the  Editor. 
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And  Leonardo  said,   "Ladye, 
I  know  not  what  you  do  to  me 
Who  have  and  have  not,  seek  nor  find. 
The  sea-shell  and  the  falcon's  feather, 
Greece  and  the  rock  and  shifting  weather 
Have  taught  me  many  things  of  mind. 

"My  heart  has  taught  me  many  things, 
And  so  have  emperors,  popes,  and  kings, 
And  so  have  leaves  and  green  May-flies; 
Yea,  I  have  learned  from  bird  and  beast, 
From  slouching  dwarf  and  ranting  priest. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  how  am  I  wise? 

"Though  with  dividers  and  a  quill 
I  weave  some  miracle  of  will, — 
Say,  that  men  fly, — though  I  design 
For  peace  or  war  a  thousand  things 
Gaining  applause  from  dukes  and  kings, — 
Though  soft  and  deft  my  colours  shine, 

"Though  my  quick  wit  breed  thunderbolts 
I  may  not  loose  on  all  these  dolts, 
Things  they  are  babes  to  comprehend, — 
Though  from  the  crevice  in  stone  or  lime 
I  trace  grave  outlines  mocking  Time, — 
I  know  when  I  am  beaten,  Friend! 

"Say  that  there  lived  of  old  a  saint 
Even  Leonardo  dared  not  paint, 
Even  Leonardo  dared  not  draw, — 
Too  perfect  in  her  breathing  prime 
For  colours  to  transmit  to  time 
Or  quill  attempt, — aye,  ev'n  in  awe ! 

"Say  this,  cold  histories,  and  say 
I  looked  not  on  her  from  this  day 
Lest  frenzied  I  destroy  my  art. 
O  golden  lily, — how  she  stands 
Listening!     Beauty, — ah,  your  hands, 
Your  little  hands  tear  out  my  heart! 

"Do  you  not  know  you  are  so  fair, 
Brighter  than   springtime  in  the  air? 
What  says  your  mirror  to  your  mind  ?" 

"Phantom,"  she  whispered,  "Do  you  plead 
With  ghostly  gestures?  .  .  .    Ah,  indeed, 
Pity  a  lady  deaf  and  blind 

"Since  birth!"  .  .  .  Then  Leonardo  turned 
Saluting,  though  the  sunset  burned 

In  nimbus  round  her, — went  his  way 
In  daze,  repeating  "God's  defect, 
Even  he! — and  masterpiece  elect!" 
He  never  saw  her  from  that  day. 
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WHITE  MAGIC 

BY  R.   F. 

Blind  folk  see  the  fairies, 
.Oh,  better  far  than  we 
Who  miss  the  shining  of  their  wings 
Because  our  eyes  are  filled  with  things 
We  do  not  wish  to  see. 
They  need  not  seek  enchantment 
From  solemn  printed  books, 
For  all  about  them  as  they  go 
The  fairies  flutter  to  and  fro 
With  smiling  friendly  looks. 

Deaf  folk  hear  the  fairies, 
However  soft  their  song; 
'Tis  we  who  lose  the  honey  sound 
Amid  the  clamor  all  around 
That  beats  the  whole  day  long; 
■   But   they  with   gentle   faces 
Sit  quietly  apart, 

What  room  have  they  for  sorrowing 
While  fairy  minstrels  sit  and  sing 
Close  to  their  listening  heart? 
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The  Blind  Poet 

(A  Blinu     ..  rr  Speaks) 

(From  Contemporary  Terse) 
THREAD  a  wilderness  of  night 
A  Unshot  by  star  or  cresset-boll;      • 
But  ah!  the  pageants  of  delight 

That  throng  the  forests  of  my  soul! 
I  dwell  within  a  house  unlit 

By  candled  glow  or  panelled  gleamsj 
But  ah!   the  vivid  guests  that  sit 

Within  the  chambers  of  my  dreams! 
I  sentinel  a  midnight  camp 

Unflamed  by  sun  or  bivouac-fires; 
But  ah!   the  shining  troops  that  tramp 
Around  the  tents  of  my  desires! 

I   climb   a   mountain,   midnight-drowned 
Ungirt    by    glade    or    lanterned    vine;' 

But    ah!    the    splendid   hosts   that   crowned 
The   glowing   hilltops   of   my  mind! 

HENRY  BARNETT> 
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The   Americans    Come 

An    episode    in    France;    a    Blinded   French 
Soldier  speaks  to  his  son. 

(Father) 
"What  is  the  cheering,  my  little  one? 
Oh,  that  my  blinded  eyes  could  see! 
Hasten,  my  boy,  to  the  window  run 
And  see  what  the  noise  in  the  street  may  be. 

I  hear  the  drums  and  the  marching  feet, 
Look  and  see  what  it 's  all  about, 
Who  can  it  be  that  our  people  greet 
With  cheer  ami  laughter  and  joyous  shout? 

(Son) 
They  are  men,  my  father,  brown  and  strong, 
And  they  carry  a  banner  of  wondrous  hue, 
With  a  mighty  tread  they  swing  along, 
Now  I  see  white  stars  in  a  field  of  blue. 

(Father) 
You  say  you  see  white  stars  in  blue? 
Look,  are  the  stripes  of  red  and  white? 
It  must  be,  yes  it  must  be  true, 
Oh,  dear  God,  if  I  had  my  sight! 

Hasten,  my  son,  fling  the  window  wide, 
Let  me  kiss  the  staff  that  the  flag  flies  from 
And  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  pride 
For,  God  be  praised,  the  Americans  come." 
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The  August  issue  of  Contemporary  Verse 
is    devoted    exclusively    to     the    poetry    of 
Amory   Hare,    who    in   private    lif< 
Arthur  B.   Cook.     Her  work  is  well   known 
to  readers  of  The   Atlantic   Monthly.    I 

pers  and  other  magazines,   and   she   is.  as " 
described  in  an   editor's  note  on  tho  cover' 
of  Contemporary  Verse,  "a  Philadelphia n  of 
tho     Philadelphians,"     and    a    poet     whose1, 
"keen  perception  of  beauty  and  her  sincere') 
directness    of     style   are    things   to    be     en- 
joyed,  not  to  be  explained."     Here  is  her  \ 
unique  expression  of  a  mood  and  a  feeling 
that  many  other  poets  have  sought  to  put 
into  words.     She  calls  it 

BLIND 
Tou  who  have  eyes,  you  do  not  know  the  sky 
As  I,   who  restless-memorled,   recall 
The  tenderness  and   majesty  of  clouds,    and   all 
The    slow    remote    tranquillity    on    high. 
For  I  may  feel  the  moon  come  round  the  hill 
An.l  smell  the  Summer's  cool  platoons  of  rain 
Ride  down   the  valley,   making'   fresh   again 
The  bayonets  of  green   that  dust  would  kill — 
The  soft,   musk-smelling  dust  of  little   roads 
Outflung   beneath    the  sun,    and    mottled    all 
With   shadows,    where   the  hay-carts   with    their 

loads 
Pass  by  exhaling  splcery,    and  let   fall 
Small    wisps    that    blend    their    sweetness    with 

the  dust. 
No  hour  but  must 

Share  Its  deep  self  with  me:   for  I'm  atune 
To  every  wandering   loveliness   of  June, 
Each  thundering  threat  of  frost,    Imperious. 
All's  an  Adventure,   all  mysterious 
And  full  of  wonder.     Half   ten   thousand   harps 
Sing  in  the  winter  winds  that  cry  to  me; 
Guessed  beauty  seeks  my  zealous  memory; 
The   very   crickets  fiddle  flats  and   sharps. 
Who's    blind?     I'll    swear    It's   not    this    fellow. 

Never  I 
I,   who  had  lost,   have   found   my   sight   forever. 


THE    NEW    REPUBLIC 
August  27,  1919 

Blind 

On  that  most  dread  of  all  of  earth's  dread  days, 
When  on  a  cross  of  wood  they  nailed  God's  Christ ; 
That  very  day  in  which  the  skies  grew  dark, 
As  though  to  hide  from  heaven  that  horrid  hour  ; 
While  in  the  shadows  women  wept  for  Him, 
And  strong  men  stared  in  wonder  at  His  face 
Thorn-torn  but  fearless;  stared  and  learned  anew 

Not  only  how  to  die  but  how  to  live ; 
There  sat  within  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
A  group  of  them  who  gambled  for  the  spoil, 
Poor  linen  garments,  vesture  without  seam, 
His  prize  who  was  most  cunning  at  the  game. 
Their  eyes  were  holden  so  they  might  not  see 
Aught  of  that  day  but  what  their  cunning  gained ; 
And  Calvary  forever  was  for  them 
Only  the  place  where  that  poor  spoil  was  won 
They  spent  in  some  wild  brothel  ere  the  dawn. 

Again  with  spear-rent  forms  but  eager  eyes 
The  youth  of  all  the  world  hung  on  their  Cross; 
Dying,  as  He  died,  for  a  lofty  dream, 
Dying,  as  He  died,  with  a  mighty  trust 
That  in  the  years  to  be  the  rebought  world 
Might  hold  the  less  of  woe,  the  more  of  hope, 
Veiled  was  the  sun  for  them,  as  then  for  Him, 
And  in  the  shadows  women  wept  as  then ; 
And  men  grown  old  learned  newly  how  to  live, 
Seeing  beyond  the  dark  white  gleams  of  light, 
The  light  of  the  day  of  God  which  bringeth  peace. 
But  at  the  Cross's  foot,  at  the  very  foot, 
So  close  that  they  could  hear  the  blood-drops  fall, 
So  close  that  they  could  see  the  broken  forms 
Of  those  who  suffered  for  them,  sat  the  men 
Who  found  it  but  the  chance  to  gather  gain. 
They  cast  the  dice,  they  bickered  for  the  spoil, 
This  they  would  get,  or  this — their  lustful  eyes 
Beheld  the  vesture  fashioned  without  seams, 
His  prize  who  was  most  cunning  at  the  game. 
Let  the  blood  fall,  what  cared  they?    Let  the  skies 
Grow  blacker  than  the  midnight  for  men's  hearts. 
This  Calvary  of  all  the  world  for  them 
Was  but  the  chance  of  the  Spoil  they'd  wildly  spend 
Within  some  brothel  e'er  the  day  should  dawn. 
Their  eyes  were  holden — they  can  never  seel 

W.  E.  Brooks. 
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THE    BLIND   MUSICIAN 

[For  the  Transcript] 

On   the    Steamboat   from    Provincetown 
saw    the     gleaming     sunset    kissing    the 
ocean's  breast, 
Its   golden    rays,   reflected,    made   seas   like 

hammered  brass, 
A   thousand   lights    and   shadows   of  multi- 
tints  possessed 
Brought  me  the  wonder-feeling  that  naught 
else  can  surpass. 

I  thought  of  walls  of  jasper  and  streets  of 

burnished   gold, 
I  thanked  the  Lord  for  giving  me  eyes  and 

soul  to  see, 
With  silent  prayer  I  worshipped,  with  heart 

too  full  to  hold 
Aught  but  the  joy  of  seeing— that,  that  was 

enough  for  me. 

Like  a  voice  from  the  world  of  Spirit  there 

came  to  my  ears  a  song, 
Full,  rich,  with  an  oroibligato  of  Angel-lutes, 

bo  soft 
I    thought    I    had    crossed    the    border    and 

joined  the  happy  throng 
That  floats  in  the  arched  heavens  and  sings 

in  the  skies  aloft. 

I  listened  with  rapturous  feeling,  for  the 
music  was  "The  Palms,"        ,. 

The  old,  familiar  words  expressed  my  bet- 
ter-self's one  thought, 

I  also  sang,  but  no  one  heard,  "Praise  be 
the  Lord  who  comes," 

And  musing,  sought  the  singer  out,  a 
glimpse  of  him  I  caught. 


He   was   sitting   down   with   his  hands  out- 
stretched o'er  an  ivory  music  board. 

There  were  silver  locks   and  a   kindly   face 
bespeaking  a  placid  mind. 

And  he  raised  his  head  as  I  came  in,  Ho- 
sannas  loud  he  poured 

On    the   vibrant    air,    and    then    I    saw 
singer    was    sightless — blind. 

Like  a  scourge  of  a  whip  came  a  whispered 

word  from  out  of  the  heavens,  vast. 
"You   would    sing   with   your    sight    at    tne 

glories  shown  in  the  sun  and  sea  and 

earth, 
Would  you  sing  the  same  or  worship  God  if 

the  light  of  your  day  was  past? 
Would  you  echo  the   "Palms'   in  your  inner 

soul    if    you    had    been    blind    from 

birth? 

For  he  never  saw  the  sunrise  glow,  nor  the 

golden  tints  at  e'en, 
He  never  saw  the  laughing  sky  nor  the  hills 

of  misted  blue. 
He  never  saw  the  flowered  trees,  nor  joyed 

in  the  lily's  sheen. 
He  never  saw  a  baby's  smile,   and  yet  he 
has   God   in   view." 

Then  I  bowed  my  head,  and  went  on  d 

the  sea  was  never  so  still 
For  the  winds  and  waves  were  dead  to  mo, 

and  the  sunset  lights  were  dim, 
But  I  viewed  myself  as  a  different  man 

gone  was  a  vaunted  will, 
I,  too,   saw  God  in  another  way  and  lifte.1 
my  eyes  to  Him. 

Charles  L.  H.  Wagner 
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Blind  Poet  Sings 
Praises  Of  Heroes 
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Writing  his  "verses" — for  lie  does 
not  speak  of  them  as  "poetry" — is  one 
of  the  Interests  which  ma"--:e  the  life 
of  Thomas  Keppie  or  113  Haverhill 
street  an  extremely  happy  and  full 
one.  Mr.  Keppie  losi  is  sight  12 
years  ago  hut  U  would  be  difficult  to 
nnd  a  man  more  busy  in  his  work, 
more  conversant  with  the  news  of  the 
day,  or  more  contented  with  his  lot 
in   life. 

Mr.  Keppie  had  made  some  contri- 
butions to  the  Edinburgh  "Scotchman" 
and  the  London  Journal  as  a  young 
man  but  had  never  written  poetry  be- 
fore his  eyesight  failed  him;  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  a  busy  man  may 
account  for  this.  But  the  year  that 
he  became  blind  inspiration  came  to 
him  and  his  first  verses  were  about 
the  (own  of  Lauder  in  Berwickshire, 
rid,  where  he  was  born  and  the 
memory  of  which  he  cherishes.  "I 
am  an  American  citizen,"  he  says 
"and  am  proud  of  the  country  of  my 
adoptio.i  but  just  the  same,  Lauder  has 
a  warm  spot  in  my  heart.  It  is  a  roy. 
al  borough,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Lauderdale.  It  hasn't  changed  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  nor  in  any 
other  respect  since  I  was  a  boy  and  I 
like  to  think  of  it  as  a  little  spot  that 
\i  almost  a  Paradise."  Mr.  Keppie's 
first  verses  were  published  in  the 
Berwickshire  News,  the  county  news- 
paper, and  when  the  reporter  saw  him 
he  was  at  his  typewriter  finishing  some 
contributions  for  the  jubilee  edition 
of  the  publication  at  the  request  of  its 
editor. 

Mr.  Kepnie  was  a  conservative  in 
polities  while  in  Great  Britain  and 
has  been  a  staunch  Rcnublican  since 
eom'lne-  to  thi<=;  country  in  1879.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  national 
figures  in  whose  career  he  was  im- 
mensely interested  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  wrote  the  following 
tribute: 

AMERICA'S  AMERICA. 

Theodore     Roosevelt.   Beloved     Citizen 
and  Republican  Leader. 

He  lived  and  left'  his  life  on  history's 

page. 
Statesman  and   soldier,   patriot   to  our 

age, 
Ideal  and  true,   aye,   for  his  country's 

cause; 
His    courage,    guide    and    strength— in 

God's  own  laws. 


THOMAS     KEPPIE 
(Photo    by    Silverthorne) 

A  nation's  sorrow  at  this  widow's  door 

With  sympathies  most  tense  for  heart- 
felt friend, 

For  him  who's  gone  to  live  on  yonder 
shore— 

Our  heartfelt  love  and  loving  tears  we 
tend. 

*  *    * 

His  heritage — the  honor  of  our  land, 
A  beacon  light  of  glory  to  our  bield; 
Fearless— for  Right  the  breath  of  Free- 
dom's strand — 
A  Roosevelt — worthy  birthright  to  our 

shield. 

»    »    * 

Shine  forth  thy  honored  mantle  to  our 

name 
With  homes  and  home-life  kept  in  vir- 
tue's care — 
Where   virtues    ne'er   should   bear   the 

brunt  of  shame, 
But  as   a  land  of  promise   bright  and 

fair. 

*  *    • 

Ah,  gone  those  shades  of  life  from  man- 
ly heart 

Whose  soul  is  called  aloft  to  other 
sphere, 

To  share  that  love  and  "Well  Done" 
Savior's  heart 


Mr.  Keppie  looks  forward  to  the 
coming:  of  tho  letter  carrier  with  a 
great  deal  of  anticipation  for  he  carries 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
people  in  this  couratry  and  abroad.  The 
following:  self-explanatory  letter  from 
the  Massachusetts  senior  senator  whom 
he  strongly  admires  is  one  of  his  prize 
possessions. 

United  States  Senate, 

Oct.  30,  1918. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
29th  with  the  copy  of  your  poem,  for 
which  I  am  greatly  obliged.  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  you  agree  with  me 
that  we  must  have  an  unconditional 
surrender  and  a  dictated  peace  and  I 
am  confident  this  is  the  demand  of  the 
great  mass  of  American  people. 

With  many  thanks  for  what  you  so 
kindly  say  about  me  personally,  which 
I  greatly  appreciate,  1  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed) 

H.  C.  Lodge. 

Thomas  Keppie's  own  svirit  of  hope 
and  courage  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
is  expressed  in  one  of  his  latest  poems 
written  in  honor  of  General  Haig. 

TO  FIELD  MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS 
HAIG 

The  Hours  of  Trial   Before  the  Dawn 

of  IPeace 

Dedicated  to  the   Memory     of     Peace 

Day. 

Ah,  hell  and  stain— which  Scots  were 

made    to    bear, 
"When    Haig's    men   held    the   line,— no 

men  to  spare: 
Lloyd   George's      cry — "Stand     Firm — 

stand  -firm"  for  help  is  near: 
Clemenceau's     voice" — Hold     On — hold 

on"  we  hard  the  Yankees'  cheer. 

Ah,   wrack   of   time, — to    soldiers   held 

at   bay — 
To  Haig  and  heroes     too — who     stood 

that  fateful  day, — 
Hell's     legions     stormed     like     sands 

from  out  the  sea: 
Strengthen  our  arm  oh  God — our  Faith 

still  rests  in  thee. 

Hell    reign— When    souls   of   men   were 

stalled  and  tried 
To  stand  tiie  tests  of  Germans'  shock 

and  shell: 
When  Allied  youths  of  daring — dared 

and  vied 
To  fill  that  gap — to  end  the  hand  of 

hell. 

Outnumbered, — with    no    signs    of   hu- 
man help  in  view — 
But— should    we    fall — we'll    fight    and 

die  like  Scotchmen  true; 
We  fear  no  foe  within  the  eye  of  man 
And    lion    hearted    fight,    or     die,      as 
Scotchmen   can. 

Our  blood  may  stain   the     earth,     our 

backs  pressed  'gainst  the  wall. 
No    help,    Reserves     or     Yanks, — our 

duty  shall  not   fall: 
"Hold  on,  hold  on!"   "Stand  firm"  the 

day  is  not  yet  gone, — 
Oh   God   of  Right  and  Might— we  did 

not  stand  alone. 


Hail,  all  hail, — The  Glory  and  the  glow 

of  men 
Whose   souls   were  fired   with   fire  to 

live,  and  live  again: 
To  have  fought  the  fight  and  dared  the 

hates  of  hell. — 
Let  hearts  of  men  and  Nations  joy  in 

patriot    swell. 

Away  from  earthly  grief  and  friends 
left  here. 

*  «    * 

Hark,  Nation's  sorrow— fleep  beyond 
compare 

Has  crept  upon  us  through  death's  si- 
lent night,— 

That  he  who  should  through  hidden 
jungles  dare, 

And  thus  to  sleep— in  spirits*  homeward 
flight. 

*  *    * 

He  feared  no  foe  within  the  reach  of 
men, 

Nor  shrank  from  combat  for  his  coun- 
try's weal — 

His  pen,  his  sword,  his  word  as  ever, 
then 

Aye  ready  to  defend  with  patriots' 
zeal. 

*  *    • 

Ah,    patriot    cause— the    music    of    the 

soul, — 
Our   God,    our     homes— to   heights     of 

Freedom's  reach, 
The    standards    of    his    life— his    daily 

toil- 
Here    soul    and    honor— lives    of    great 

men  teach. 

Soon  after  tho  poem  was  published 
Mr.  Keppie  received  the  following  ac- 
knowledgement from  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood,  a  close  friend  of  the 
great  man. 

Camp  Funston,  Kansas, 
Feb.  10,  1919, 
Dear  Mr.  Keppie: 

Thank  you  for  the  lines  upon  Colonel 
Roosevelt.      They  show  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion for  the  nat.on's  sorrow  and  grief. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed)  LEONARD  WOOD. 

Thomas  Keppie  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lauder  and  in  the 
common  school  learned  much  of  what 
Is  taught  in  the  common  schools  in 
this  country.  Immediately  after  leav- 
ing school  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  grocery  business.  As  he  says, 
"I'm  like  the  person  who  *was  born  a 
man  ami  died  a  grocer.'  "  His  first 
trip  to  this  country  was  made  in  1879 
and  he  tried  farming  for  a  short  time  in 
Texas.  He  soon  returned  to  Scotland 
and  ten  years  later  in  1889  came  back 
to  the  United  States  and  was  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  in  Providence 
and  for  a  number  of  years  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  In  1906  he  came  to  this  city 
and  established  the  Scottish-American 
grocery  and  bakery  on  Essex  street  but 
his  failing  eyesight  forced  him  to  give 
up  his  business. 

As  he  had  managed  concerts  given 
by  his  daughters,  the  Keppie  Sisters, 
with  great  success,  the  idea  came  to 
him  to  conduct  a  booking  bureau  so  he 
organized  the  Scottish  Entertainers' 
bureau  which  books  for  concerts  all 
over  New  England  and  in  many  of  the 
Eastern    states.    The    business   of    the 


concern  has  grown  but  Mr,.  Keppie  has 
never  let  his  patrons  know  that  he  can- 
not see  as  he  does  not  want  to  have 
them  think  taht  he  is  "seeking  a 
boon." 

"My  wife  Is  my  right  hand  and  eyes," 
he  says.  Mrs.  Keppie  reads  to  him  the 
correspondence  as  regards  his  business, 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  al- 
ways accompanies  him  when  he  goes 
out.  Mr.  Keppie  does  not  go  about  a 
great  deal  but  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  his  garden  in  the  summer.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  hearing  and  touch  and  a 
remarkably  clear  mind  and  retentive 
memory.  He  likes  to  discuss  the  news 
of  the  day  and  during  the  war  followed 
eagerly  the  movements  of  the  troops  In 
action. 

His  children's  activities  are  a  source 
of  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  him.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  E.,  is  ex- 
pected home  shortly  after  work  in 
France  and  occupied  Germany  as  an 
entertainer  under  the  auspices  of  the  T. 
M.  C.  A.  James  la  part  owner  and  man- 
ager of  a  farm  near  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
Randolph  owns  and  operates  a  farm  In 
Pawtucket:  Nellie  lives  at.  home  with 
her  parents;  Tvy  i<?  an  Invalid:  Isabel 
is  now  'Mrs.  McWIlliams  and  lives  in 
Philadelphia  and  Vina,  Ms  youngest 
daua-litei-  is  making  a  success  on  the 
vaudeville  «tag<i. 
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THE  RAID  ON  DUN  »!• 

formation  comes  from  the  old  grave  digger,  tor  only  Ger- 
mans were  there)  : 

Here  lie  four  Americans.  One  ot  them  had  a  fiance*.  He  would 
\be  here  if  he  had  stayed  at  home.     She  would  not  be  sad. 

All  the  time  he  forgot  that  a  German  was  also  being 

That  is  the  story;  there  he  lies  beiwaen  the  straight  tall 
runks,  between  his  comrades  who  died  with  him,  quietly 
t  peace,  a  great  mission  filled. 

PILOTS  OBSERVERS. 

Sidney  Howard,  leader.  Edmund  Parrot,  leader  (Killed). 

Philip  Rhinelander,  deputy  (killed).  Harry   Preston    (killed). 

j   B    Wiser  (captured).  Glenn   Richardson    (captured). 

\ierian  Cooper  (captured  wounded).  E.  C.  Leonard   (captured  wounded). 

David  Harris  (killed).  Earl  Forbes   (killed) 

Richard  Matthews  (killed).  Everett   Taylor    (killed). 

Clarkson  Potter   (killed  Oct.   10).      George   Schultze. 

^Lieutenants  Waring  and  Norris  joined  the  flight,  having  strayed  from 
ie  formation  of  the  nth  Squadron.  They  were  awarded  the  Distin- 
iiished  Service  Cross  for  heroism  on  this  day,  along  with  Lieutenant 
totter  and   Captain   Cooper. 


THE  BLINDMAN 

BY  HERVEY  ALLEN 

A  Ballad  of  Nogejit  I'Artaud 

At  Nogent  on  the  River  Marne, 
I  passed  a  burning  house  and  barn. 
I  went  into  the  public  square 
Where  pigeons  fluttered  in  the  air 
And  empty  windows  gaped  a-stare. 

There  crouched  a  blind  man  by  the  wall 
A-shivering  in  a  ragged  shawl, 
Who  gave  a  hopeless  parrot  screech 
And  felt  the  wall  with  halting  reach. 
He  went  around  as  in  a  trap. 
He  had  a  stick  to  feel  and  tap. 
A-rap-a-tap,  a-rap-a-tap. 

I  strode  across  the  public  square. 

1  stopped  and  spoke  him  full  and  fair. 

I  asked  him  what  he  searched  for  there. 

There  came  a  look  upon  his  face 

That  made  me  want  to  leave  the  place. 

I  could  not  answer  for  a  space. 

He  moved  his  trembling  hands  about 

And  in-and-out,  and  in-and-out. 

"  Kind  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  scarcely  know— 

A  week  ago  there  fell  a  blow — 

I  think  it  was  a  week  ago. 

I  sent  my  little  girl  to  school, 

With  kisses  and  her  book  and  rule, 

A  week  ago  she  went  to  school." 

The  pigeons  all  began  to  coo, 

" A-cock-a-loo,  a-cock-a-loo." 

"O,  God!  to  be  a  blinded  fool; 
I  cannot  find  the  children's  school— 
The  gate,  the  court  about  the  pool — 
But,  sir,  if  you  will  guide  my  feet 
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Across  the  square  and  down  the  street, 
I  think  1  know  then  where  it  lies. 
O,  Jesu!    Give  me  back  my  eyes! 
O,  Jesu!    Give  me  back  my  eyes!" 

I  led  him  down  the  littered  street, 
He  seemed  to  know  it  with  his  feet ; 
For  suddenly  he  turned  aside 
And  entered  through  a  gateway  wide. 
It  was  the  court  about  the  pool. 
Long  shadows  slept  there  deep  and  cool. 
No  sound  was  there  of  beast  or  bird; 
It  was  the  silence  that  we  heard. 

"And  this,"  he  said,  "might  be  the  place." 
An  eager  look  came  on  his  face. 
He  raised  his  voice  and  gave  a  call ; 
An  echo  mewed  along  the  wall, 
And  then  it  rose,  and  then  it  fell, 
Like  children  talking  down  a  well. 
"  Go  in,"  he  said,  "  see  what  you  see, 
And  then  come  back  again  for  me." 

Like  one  who  bears  a  weight  of  sin 
And  walks  with  fear,  I  entered  in — 
A  turn — and  halfway  up  the  stair 
There  was  a  sight  to  raise  your  hair; 
A  dusty  litter,  books  and  toys, 
Three  bundles  that  were  little  boys, 
White  faces  like  an  ivory  gem ; 
A  statue  stood  and  looked  at  them. 

So  thick  the  silence  where  I  stood, 

I  thought  I  wore  a  woolen  hood ; 

The  blood  went  whispering  through  my  cars, 

Like  secrets  that  one  overhears. 

I  looked  upon  the  dead  a  while; 

I  saw  the  glimmering  statue  smile. 

The  children  slept  so  sweetly  there, 

I  scarce  believed  the  tainted  air. 

And  then  I  heard  the  blindman's  stick. 
As  rhythmic  as  a  watch's  tick, 
A  step — a  click,  a  step — a  click 
As  slow  as  days  grow  to  a  year. 
So  long  it  seemed  while  he  drew  near, 
But  sure  and  blind  as  death  or  fate, 
He  came  and  said,  "  I  dared  not  wait. 
It  was  too  silent  at  the  gate." 

"And  tell  me  now,  sir,  what  you  see 
That  keeps  you  here  so  silentlv." 
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"  Three  harmless  things,"  I  said,  "  I  fear, 

Three  things  I  see  but  cannot  hear, 

Three  shadows  of  what  was  before 

Cast  by  no  light  are  on  the  floor." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  blindman,  "  lead  me  round. 

Lest  I  should  tread  on  holy  ground." 

Like  men  they  lead  at  dawn  to  doom, 

We  slowly  climbed  the  stairway's  gloom 

And  came  into  a  sunlit  room. 

The  ceiling  lay  upon  the  floor, 

And  slates,  and  books,  and  something  more — 

The  master  with  a  glassy  stare, 

Sat  silent  in  his  shivered  chair 

And  gazed  upon  his  pupils  there. 

The  blindman  grasped  me  eagerly. 
"And  tell  me  now,  sir,  what  you  see? 
This  is  the  place  where  she  should  be — 
My  Eleanor,  who  used  to  wear 
Short  socks  that  left  her  brown  legs  bare. 
She  had  a  crown  of  golden  hair." 
I  saw  his  blind  eyes  peer  and  stare, 
Now  there  and  here,  now  here  and  there. 

"Blindman,"  I  cried,  "these  things  I  see: 

Time  here  has  turned  eternity. 

The  clock  hands  point  but  only  mock. 

For  it  is  always  two  o'clock. 

I  see  the  shadows  on  the  wall; 

I  see  the  crumbling  plaster  fall." 

"  Oh !    sir,"  he  said,  "  I  crave  your  eyes — 

Be  not  so  kindly  with  your  lies!  " 

I  drew  the  blindman  to  my  side. 
I  told  the  truth  I  wished  to  hide. 
I  said,  "  I  see  your  Eleanor 
And  she  is  dead  upon  the  floor 
And  something  fumbles  with  her  hair; 
I  guess  the  wind  is  playing  there. 
And  I  see  grey  rats  sleek  and  stout 
They  dart  about  and  dart  about. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  love  your  lies 
And  Christ  be  thanked  who  took  my  eyes! 
But  lead  me,  lead  me  to  my  dead! 
And  let  me  touch  her  once,"  he  said. 
I  placed  his  hand  upon  her  head. 
God,  have  your  devil  heat  his  hell 
To  burn  the  men  who  threw  the  shell 
That  killed  the  child  he  loved  so  well — 
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And  when  we  left  the  charnel  place, 
I  dared  not  look  upon  his  face ; 
For  suddenly  upon  the  street 
Arose  the  sound  of  trampling  feet. 
And  wheels  that  rumbled  on  the  ground, 
And  ground  around  and  ground  around, 
The  din  of  them  that  go  to  slay, 
The  shout  of  men  and  horses'  neigh, 
And  men  and  beasts  swept  on  to  war 
A  dreadful  drumming  on  before. 

It  throbbed  and  throbbed  through  Nogent  Town, 

Till  desolation  settled  down — 

The  blindman  leaned  against  the  door ; 

"And  tell  me,  sir,  about  the  war, 

What  is  it  they  are  fighting  for?" 

"Blindman,"  I  cried,  "Can  you  not  see? 

It  is  to  set  the  whole  world  free! 

It  is  for  sweet  democracy!  " 

"  I  do  not  know  her,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  My  little  Eleanor  is  dead." 

Hbrvby  Allen. 


JOHN  DRINK  WATER 

BY  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE 


The  most  singular  feature  of  the  London  theatrical  sea- 
son of  1918-1919  was  the  success  of  Mr.  John  Drinkwater's 
play,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  singularity  of  that  success 
will  be  apparent  even  to  those  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  theatre  when  I  state  that  the  play  does  not  contain  one 
of  the  elements  which  are  generally  judged  to  be  essential 
to  "  popular  "  success.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  the  preface 
which  he  has  written  for  the  American  edition  of  the  play, 
says  "  we  have  contrived  to  make  all  London  come  to  Ham- 
mersmith to  see  a  play  without  a  love  interest  or  a  bedroom 
scene,"  but  Mr.  Bennett  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the 
"  popular  "  aids  without  which  Abraham  Lincoln  achieved 
its  great  success.  The  play  has  neiiher  the  interest  of  love 
or  adultery,  nor  has  it  any  comic  interest;  it  makes  no  appeal 
to  passion,  nor  does  it  offer  exhibitions,  plain  or  coloured, 
of  pretty  young  women  in  varying  degrees  of  clothing.  It 
is  divided  into  six  short  scenes  spread  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  covering  the  time  between  1860.  when  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  accept  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  1865 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  Booth;  and  so,  although  there 
is  a  very  definite  unity  in  the  play,  there  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  dispersal  of  interest.  It  is  a  piece  of  static  drama, 
which  is  generally  less  interesting  than  dynamic  drama; 
and,  so  far  as  the  British  playgoer  is  concerned,  it  is  about 
a  foreigner  of  whom  little  more  than  his  name  is  known. 
Foreign  politics  do  not  much  interest  the  ordinary  man, 
and  they  seem  to  interest  the  British  ordinary  man  rather 
less  than  they  do  the  ordinary  man  of  other  countries;  but 
in  spite  of  that  fact,  Mr.  Drinkwater,  inevitably,  of  course, 
has  introduced  much  reference  to  the  domestic  politics  of 
the  United  States  into  his  play.    He  also  uses  the  device  of 
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11TE  are  The  Blind. 

W     This  thing  of  brightness  which  you  call 

the  Sun; 
This    brilliant    orb    which    writes    each    day 

begun 
Morning;  and  noon;  and,  as  the  hours  speed 

past 
Carrie?  the  dying  day  beyond  at  last 
Into  the  sunset's  glory;  purple,  gold, 
Crimson  and  azure,  ere  the  night  grows  cold? 
We  feel  its  warmth,  but  we  can  never  know 
That  glorious  sunset's  blazing  crimson  glow. 

We  are  The  Blind. 

You  say  you  place  our  feet  upon  the  quay 
Our  faces  turned  toward  the  open  sea? 
We  hear  *ts  murmur;  feel  its  restless  surge; 
Senpc  where  the  pungent  breezes  spell  its  urge. 
White  sails  upon  it?  by  its  farthest  rim 
A  smudge  of  smoke;  and  clouds  upon  its  brim? 
Red  cottages  to  fringe  its  distant  shore? 
Ah!  we  can  hear  its  voice;  but  nothing  more. 

Wo  are  The  Blind. 

You  take  our  hands  and  tell  us  "it  is  Night." 
The  myriad  stars  have  put  the  sun  to  flight; 
On  the  horizon  hangs  a  balanced  moon." 
Night:  yet  the  daylight  will  be  coming  soon. 
You  speak  of  night!  day  follows  on  your  night; 
But  in  oui  darkness  comes  no  ray  of  light; 
No  glowing  sunset,  no  emerald  sparkling  sea; 
Only  the  velvet  blackness,  to  Eternity. 

Frederick  Beecher  Edwards. 
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"  Lament  of  the  Blind  Girl  " 

MART  K,  WHITE.   BoekBort    S.   Y. 

—Answering:  the  query  of  H.  M.  C." 
In  your  issue  of  Jan.  2.'J,  the  "  Lament 
of  the  Blind  Girl  "  was  written  by 
Allenroc  ;  the  music  was  composed  and 
dedicated  10  Catherine  T.  Fatten  by 
William  B.  Bradbury,  and  the  song 
was  published  by  JoIHe,  300  Broad- 
way. New  York,  in  184V.  Abby 
Hutchinson,  a  singer  in  those  days, 
used  it  in  her  program.  The  first 
verse  it : 
They  tell   me  the  earth   is  most  lovely 

and  fair, 
Bedecked    with    sweet    blossom-;    that 

God  hath  plaeod   there. 
Oh,    would    1    could    see   them,    though 

fl<.  eting  the  view, 
Methinks    I    should    ever    retain    their 

bright  hue. 
Then  the  glorious  sun  witli  his  mantle 

of  gold 
And    the    silvery    moon   that   such   bril- 
liance unfold 
And    the    bright    chain    of    stars    that 

round    them    are   twined. 
Oh,  when  shall  1  see  them?    I'm  blind. 

Oh,   I'm   blind. 
And    the    bright    chain    of    stars,    that 

round   them   are  twined. 
'  Oh.  when  shall  I  see  them?    I'm  blind. 

Oh,    I'm   blind. 
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BLINDMAN 

BY    LESLIE    NELSON   JENNINGS 


Blow  out  a  candle  in  a  Gothic  room —  Say,  is  it  April  of  another  year? 

I  will  know  velvet  still;  Say,  do  the  birds  fly  south? 

I  need  not  only  eyes  for  a  hedge  in  bloom,  What  is  the  darkness  when  I  have  the  clear, 

For  water  under  a  hill!  Brave  music  of  your  mouth! 

Beauty  may  perish  in  a  thousand  things, 

Veiled  eyes  no  longer  see; 
But  what  is  blindness  when  a  brown  thrush  sings, 

And  love  comes  home  to  me! 


Prayer  on  the  Thought 
of  Blindness 

By  M.  L. 

Le/  me  not  fear  the  dark,  uncertainty 

Clouding  my  fate,  but  let  me  rather  hold 

It  a  long  shadow,  falling  down  to  me 

From  gates  that  gleam  with  amethyst  and  gold. 


Bartimaeus 

* 

/""<  OD,  Grant  to  us  Thy  blessed  Gift  again — 

To  walk  with  us,  as  once  in  Galilee 
Talking  of  pebbles,  and  of  birds  o'erhead — 
Of   little  children,  and  our  daily  bread, 
To  us,  Thy  lowly  fisher-folk !  make  plain 
The  shining  wonder  of  Himself  again 
That  we  may  touch  the  seamless  garment's 

hem — 
And  bo  made  whole  of  selfishness  and  sin; 
Behold  the  hearts  made  humble  and  con- 
trite— 
Lord,    That    we    may   at    last    receive   our 

sight ! 
The  Churchman]  [Laura  Simmons 


A  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Douglas  Sheeran  of  No.  218  76th 
Street,  this  borough,  who  was  xthe 
founder  and  for  years  the  President 
of  the  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae,  whose  Quarterly  Bulletin 
she  edits,  was  distributed  at  the  23d 
Regiment  Armory,  Bedford  and  At- 
lantic Avenues,  where  the  "Week  for 
the  Blind"  closed  last  night.  Mrs. 
Sheeran  has  three  sons,  ranging 
in  age  from  seven  to  fourteen  years. 
She  always  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  blind,  for  whom  she  as  done 
much  writing:.  Here  is  her'  poem,  en- 
titled "The  Sightless   One." 

I   cannot   see   the   myriad  things 

fhat  help  or  hinder   you   each   day, 
,   one  by  one,  they  come  to  me 
nd    in    my   clear-edged    memory    stay. 
For  I   can   feel   and   smell   and   hear, 

And  I  can  think  on  all  I  learn, 
And   when   I   read  of   others,   blind, 
I    know    that   sight   means   to   discern. 

I  cannot   glimpse  the   distant   ships 

That   sail    upon   the   rolling   sea; 
I  cannot  catch  the   glory   light  of   stars 

In   midnight   mystery. 
But  then  I   know  that   ships  and  stars 

Are  truly  there  in   sea   and   sky; 
'Tis   only   my   one   sense   amiss — 

The    sight    that   comes  not   to   my  eye. 

I  cannot   view   the   plumage  rare 

Of   birds  that   riot   in   the   trees: 
I  cannot   gather  color  thoughts 

From    flowers   borne    me   by   the   breeze. 
But.   in   the   beauty   of   the    spring. 

The   songs    of    birds,    the    scent   of   flowers, 
Are    mine    without    distracting    sight. 

To    thrill    with   joy   my   wondrous   hours. 

I  look   within  and  image  there 

Impressions   of   the  world   I   know ; 
My  blindness   is   of   things   unheard. 

Of   colors   and   the  distant   show. 
For  I  have  Faith   that   my   Unknown 

Is    truly    echoed    by    my    friends; 
No   haunting   doubt   disturbs   my  peace: 

My    search    for   knowledge   never   ends. 

For   years    and    years   the   helpless   blind, 

Alone   or   segregated    slaves, 
Groped    through    industrial    pursuits 

To   undistinguished,   lonely   graves. 
Until   at  last  the  sighted  blind 

Brought   science   to   the   eyes   grown   dim. 
Prevention   to    the    eyes   new-born. 

And  culture  to  the  mind  within. 

To-day   no   handicap   I   own. 

I   stand   erect   and   seek   my  quest ; 
The   hunger  of   my   spirit   life 

Burns   as  a  flame   within   my  breast. 
Like    Paul    my    blindness    brings    me    Faith; 

I    hope    for    every    sightless   mind,  \ 

For   Hauy.    Braille,    and    Pearson   solved    V 

The    poignant    problems   of    the    Blind.       y 
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tmSEEIXJ    COMRADES 

At    the    Perkins    Institution   for    the    Blind 

tFor  the  Transcript] 
Two  boys,  unseeing,  though  they  seem  to  see, 
Sit   face   to   face,   a   checker-board   between 

them. 
Uncommonly  handsome  are  they  ; 
The   passing  visitors  admire  them. 
One  sympathetic  lady  says: 

"How  beautiful  these  lads  with  soulful  eyes 
That  seem  to  gaze  into  each  other's  depths. 
Their  adolescent  Dps  enwreathed  in  hap- 
piness ! 
Such  clear  young  eyes,  though  never  know- 
ing- sight ! 
Such  winsomely  unconscious  smiles  ! 

"But  even  though  the  sun's  own  lieht 

Can  never  penetrate  the  veil 

That  lies  behind  those  eyes, 

May    not    the    Light  of  Lights  that  gleams 

within 
Come  shining  out  to  flow  from  soul  to  soul? 
And  even  though  these  boys  can  never  see 
How  actually  a  smile  may  look 
(The    way    that    unto    us    the    sight    of    It 

appeals). 
May  not  the  flame   that  smoulders   in  their 

hearts. 
The  flame  that  kindles  lips  to   smilingness, 
Communicate  from  each  to  each 
The  spirit  of  their  unseen  smiles, 
Born   of  their   loving  comradeship?" 

Stlvbster    Baxter 


A  Prayer 
in  Time  of  Blindness 

By   Clement    Wood 


There  are  blind  eyes 

Who  cannot  see  the  glory  of  proud  stars 

Laughing  in  golden  torrents 

Across  the  dusty  sky  .... 

Who  cannot  see  the  sunned  ripples  of  lakes, 

Nor  the  green  fire  of  June, 

Nor  the  wild  frozen  joy 

Of  snow-still  fields. 

May  I  always  have  eyes  to  see 

The  heartdrops  of  dew  in  a  drooping  pansy 

In  the  drowsy  dawn, 

And  the  thin  magnificence  of  beating  gnat-wings 

Curvetting  through    the  perilous  alley-air 

In  the  pale  dusk. 

There  are  blind  hearts 

Who  cannot  throb  to  the  black  woe 

Of  a  sweet  land  desolate 

With  bodies  creaking  at  a  rope's  end  .... 

Who  cannot  ache  with  milk-starved  babies, 

Nor  flame  in  crimson  wrath 

At  justice  scourged  and  racked  and  tortured, 

At  greed  splitting  brother  from  brother. 

May  my  heart  never  grow  deaf 
To  the  whisper  of  suffering: 
And  my  arm  bruise  to  feebleness, 
Eyes  dim,  and  heart  burn  cindery, 
Trudging  the  hard  gay  road 
Of  the  clean-souled  sons  of  men. 
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ALL  BUT  BLIND 

ALL  but  blind 

In  his  chambered  hole 
Gropes  for  worms 

The  four-clawed  Mole. 

All  but  blind 

In  the  evening  sky 
The  hooded  Bat 

Twirls  softly  by. 

All  but  blind 

In  the  burning  day 
The  Barn-Owl  blunders 

On  her  way. 

And  blind  as  are 

These  three  to  me. 
So  blind  to  Someone 

I  must  be. 

Walter  de  la  Mare 


J\«.W   Ha^w,  Coww.,  Jowrwevt- CoiA-rve- 


The  sii  School  for  the  Blind  of  Army 

and  Navy  at  Baltimore  is  a  sequence  of  the 
war.  The  struggle  left  in  its  wake  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  have  lost  their 
sight.  The  Red  Cross  ljas  taken  over  their 
care  and  instruction.  In  New  Haven  the 
women  propose  to  aid  in  meeting  the  need  for 
reading  by  these  who  must  have  their  texts 
in  a  form  they  can  apprehend.  Braille  is  in- 
deed a  boon  to  such.  The  following  written 
by  one  who  once  saw  the  world  in  its  beauty 
tells  its  own  story: 

If  you  have  gazed  into  the  flaming  dawn, 
And  in  that  gazing  felt  your  strength   reborn; 
Or  laved  your  jaded  soul  at  twilight  hour 
In    magic    halMight,    full    of    btoKJ-fnc    power — 
If  you   can  count,  'in   irksome   •■oBv-.'de, 
As  solid  joys,  great  pictures  you  have  view'd. 
Or  know,  in  lonely  watches  of  the  night, 
The  soul-relief  of  "turning-up"  the  light — 
If  you  enjoy  the  daily  commonplace 
Of  looking  frankly  in  a  comrade's  face; 
Or  daily  feast  your  eyes  with  hungry  gaze 
Upon   your  little  son   who  runs  and  plays — 
If  in  mere  seeing,  half  your  life  is   made — 
Then  think  on  those  who  can't;  and  lend  your 
aid. 
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Another  young  American  who  ex- 
hibits no  small  degree  of  actual 
achievement  is  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish.  whose  second  volume,  "The 
Happy  Marriage  and  Other  Poems," 
contains  much  charming  work. 
"The  Happy  Marriage,"  from  which 
the  book  takes  its  title,  is  a  series 
of  sonnets  with  occasional  links  in 
other  verse-forms  describing  the 
progress  of  a  couple  toward  that 
complete  understanding  that  ends  in 
hate,  love,  or  mutual  disillusion- 
ment. Rather  than  tear  a  section 
from  its  context,  however,  for  quota- 
tion a  shorter  poem  may  suffice  as 
an  example  of  Mr.  MacLeish's  qual- 
ity: 

CHAMBERS  OF  IMAGERY 

Sometimes,    within    the    brain's    old 
ghostly  house, 
I  hear,   far  off,   at  some  forgotten 
door, 
A  music  and  an  eerie  faint  carouse, 
And  stir  of  echoes  down  the  creak- 
ing floor. 

And    then    I    rise  and    through    the 
dusty    gloom 
Grope  with  swift  fingers  as  a  blind 
man  goes, 
Half  sensing,  half  remembering  the 
room. 
Building  the  image  of  the  world  he 
knows, 

And  fumbling  so  down  lightless  pas- 
sages 
And  winding  stairs  and  windowless 
dark   halls. 
Now  beckoned  by  the  music's  faint 
excess. 
Now  lost  and  listening  at  unsound- 
ing  walls, 

I  come  at  last  where,  bolted  in  the 
stone, 
A   ruined   door  leans  inward,  and 
beyond 
The   voices   clamor  and  the  tune  is 
blown 
In     swirl     and    silence    of    wind- 
troubled  sound. 

And  then,  impassioned  of  the  throng- 
jng   gods, 
Eager  of  beauty,  unlock  bolts  and 
bars- 
Alone,  with  grinning  head  that  nods 
and   nods. 
Myself    stands    gibbering    against 
the  stars. 
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By  ROGER  BRISTOL 

/  shall  not  see  a  line  of  sentinel  oaks 

Etched  on  a  sunset  sky,  nor  the  rich  grain 

Of  curly  maple  boards,  nor  tracery 

Of  windblown  hair  on  girlish  checks...   My  heart 

Is  yet  undaunted  while  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  seasons  comforts  me.      In  April  I  smell 

The  warm,  sun-smitten  earth,  scent-laden,  sweet; 

In  July  noons  the  locust's  vibrant  note 

Charms  me;  October  brings  the  lusciousness 

Of  juicy  apples;  and  on  New  Year'sEve 

My  shins  tingle  with  warmth  before  the  fire: 

I  strode  the  velvet  fur  of  household  puss 

Stretched  drowsy  on  my  knee,- — on  New  Year's  Eve. 
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Sight  in  Darkness 

By  Jessie  Dudley 
(Editors'  Note:  These  verses  are  written 
by  the  widow  of  a  Congregational  minister. 
She  is  rapidly  losing  her  eyesight  tut  her 
spiritual  power  is  remarkable  and  makes  her 
a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  those  who 
know  her.) 
I'm  growing  blind,  I  scarce  can  see  to  find  my 

way; 
But    I    have  friends   that  watch   o'er  me,  lest 

I  should  stray. 
They  listen  when  they  hear  my  step  upon  the 

stair 
Or  anywhere,  lest  I  should  fall.     I  love  them 

all. 

I  cannot  see  to  read,  or  sew,  or  darn  or  mend, 
Those  useful  days,  for  me,  at  last  have  reached 

the  end. 
There    are    a    few    things    I    can    do    to    help 

along, 
And  this  is  good ;  for  it  I  feel  true  gratitude. 

My  wants  are   met,   my  needs  supplied; 
What   can  I  ask,   dear  Lord,   beside? 
Patience  to  bear  the  pain  I  feel 
Despite  my  care  and  doctor's  skill; 
A  heart  of  cheer  with  every  one 
From  dawn  of  day  till  set  of  sun. 
Another  gift,  an  open  mind 
In  every  one  the  good  to  find. 
But  best  of  all  that  gift  of  heaven 
The  perfect  peace  so  freely  given 
To  him  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
Dear  Lord,  grant  me,   yes,  even  me. 


SPRING  ANff  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN 

■  1    Hi)  "■' 

T  primrose   glisten  in 

dew. 
\\'i  he>     drifl ed    dov 

m    the    Spring    h'*ld    n.>' 
new; 
I   not   one  face   w.is  turned   to  look  again. 

. i long  their  woodland  aisle, 
,>W..  They  did  not  leap  or  dance  or  run, 
Only,   at    times,   withont   a  word   or   smile. 
Their   small  blind   faces  lifted   to   the    sen. 

bright . 
ks  (if  dark  thoughts  that  none  could 
know; 
Bui    O,  so  small    to   hide    it.      In    their   night 
What    dreams    of    our    sir  Id    nans* 

me   and    go! 

ng.  a.s  we,  too.  grope  for  heavens  unseen; 

vhat   those  fabulous  visions  arc: 
or    wondering,    when    they    learned    thai    leaVM 
are  green. 

j  were   like   music,   heard   afar'.' 

i  .rooks  like  bird -song?  Was  the  setting  sun 

Like  scent  of  roses,  or  like  evening  prayer? 

ra   like,  chimes   in   heaven,   when    day 

was  done? 

Was  midnight   like   their  mother's  warm    sofl 

r" 

And   dawn'.'— a  pitying  face  against    their  own,  > 
\    whispered  word,  an  unknown  angel's  kiss., 

That    stool  h,    in    its   own    dark,    alone; 

Cut    leaves    them    lonelier   for  that    breath    of 
blls 

it     for    earth's    t  ran.sgressions    that     they 
paid — 
Lambs    of    that    God    whose    eyes    with    lovu 
grow   dim — 
Sharing  His  load  on  whom  all  wrongs  are  laid? 

^0  small  to  bear  it?  even  with  Him" 

■ 

Cod    of    blind    children,    through    Thy    dreadful 
ligl 

Thy  heavens  are  all 
a  ear. 
We    eanno  them    in    our    earth-bound 

night. 
Bui    'i.    Thy    frrief:     Fur   Thou    canst    gee    and 

\&i   Xovks  in   London 


31ind  nan. 

un  the    corner 
.Stands   a  Blind    Man 
•  ith  a  patch 
Upon  his   knee* 
He-  s   a  very, 
very  vind    man, 
.--nd  he's   ve  r  y 
nind    to  me. 

And 

"Good   morning," 
Says   the   Blind*  Man 
'ith   the   patch 
Upon  his   knee. 
And 


"n 


ood    evening*," 


says   the   alind    Man, 

And    he   says    them 
Both  to  me. 

"Blind  Man, Blind   i.an, 

i.say  to  the  Blind   man, 

•■  How   can   you  t  el  1   i  t '  s '  me y  n 

"I    can  tell 

By  your  walk, 

l    can  tell 

By  your    talk, 

l    can   tell   by  your  breathing,"  says   he. 

"Ob in   Ohristopher.   aJllhUvii- 
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TO  ONE  LONG  BLIND. 

Your  eyes   look  out   on   worlds  to  us   un« 
known, 
On  worlds  our  eyes  can  only  hope  to  seej 
And  night  or  darkness  is  no  mystery 
To  you  who  through  the  sable  years  hav« 

grown 
To  feel  the  darkness  but  a  mantle  throwa 
Between  you  and  the  world.     Yet  some* 

times  we 
Will  pity  you  because  you  have  no  key 
To  swing  the  gate  that  leads  to  Beauty'a 
throne. 

I  cannot  pity  you  as  some  folk  may, 
Or  lose  a  tear  to  show  my  pity's  worth, 
Or  sigh  because  you  cannot  see  the  west' 
With  sunset  splashed ;  the  burning  dawn  of 
day; 
Cold  stars,  or  the  wan  moon  above  this 
earth.  * 

Who  knows  the  things  our  eyes  can  see) 
are  best? 

REBECCA  HELMAN,  j 


Blindness  has  some  compensations,  but  I 
here  is  one  who  suggests  a  new  terror. 
The  Lyric  (New  York)  prints  it: 

BLIND  GIRL 

By  Vivian  Yeiser  Laremore 

If  daylight  should  fail 

And  I  go  blind. 
With  only  the  garden 

That  grows  in  my  mind 
I'm  half  afraid 

Of  what  Id  find. 

It's  true  I  have  given, 

Spring  by  spring. 
My  heart  to  the  rose, 

But  remembering 
May  be  a  very 

Bitter  thing. 

I  once  knew  a  blind  girl 

Blond  and  lean, 
Who  spoke  of  the  rose 

She  hadn't  seen; 
But  hers  was  a  garden 

Evergreen. 

Another  touching  poem  on  blindness 
occurs  in  a  California  school  magazine, 
The  Silver  Quill,  but  whether  issued  from 
San  Francisco  or  Oakland  the  editors  fail  to 
inform  more  distant  friends: 

ON  GOING  BLIND 

'  By  Ceroi/tx  Lombardi  '27 

Some  day  I  shall  awake,  and  see 

The  night  athwart  my  eyes, 

His  languorous  cloak  enwrapping  me. 

His  fingers  laced  eternally 

Over  my  eyelids  tenderly, 

Against  the  skies. 

Some  day  I  shall  awake,  and  know 
The  banishment  of  light ; 
And  see  no  more  the  shadows  go 
Like  weary  wolves  across  the  snow; 
And  feel  myself,  being  blinded  so, 
Sister  to  death  and  night. 

Lost  in  those  long  and  desperate  hours. 
Only  the  viol  and  harp 
Can  soothe,  with  sweet  and  fairy  powers. 
And  spin  me  wreaths  of  fragile  flowers 
To  garland  my  dream  halls  and  bowers, 
When  pain  is  sharp. 
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"THE    BLIND" 

The  following  shouhl  be  of  particu- 
lar interest   this   week,  with  the  sale 

of  articles  made  by  the  blind,  now  in 

progress     at     the     Community" '  Rest 

Room.     It  is     by  W.  J.  Lampion  and 

appeared  originally  in  the   New  York 

Sun. 

The   Blind 

Light!     Let  there  be  Light, 

The  Great    Creator  said, 

And     over    His   unfinished   work   was 
shed 

The  primal  blessing  of  the  world, 

The  greatest  of  all  wrought, 

Without   whose  life-inspiring  power 

Creation  would  be  naught. 

Light!      Light! 

And  we,  with  sight, 

Accept  it  as  our  right 

With  little  thought  of  what 
light  be,  were  it  not, 

While   thousands,   without  hope 

Of  sight,  must  grope 

In  darkness  through  a  night 

In  which  there  is  no  dawn,  no  light. 

To    them   the   primal    blessing    is   de- 
nied; 

To  them  there  is  no  vision  wide 

By  which  the  hungry  eye  is  satisfied. 

We  do  not  know  why  God  has  closed 

His  creatures'  windows  thus, 

And  shut  them  from  the  light 

That  He  has  given  to  us 

Who  are  not  blind; 

We  only  know  the  darkened  eye 

Is  not  the  darkened  mind, 

And  though  the  light  outside 

To  them  has  been  denied, 

Within  there  is  a  light 

Which  makes  them  almost  sanctified. 

We  know  their  cheerfulness, 

We  know  how  glad  they  are  to  take 

The  hand  put  out  to  help; 

How  quick  they  are  to  make 

Their  darkness  light 

In  their  own  way, 

And,  without  sight, 

See   shining     what  to   seeing  eyes   is 
gray. 

Thus  do  the  blind  lead  those  who  see, 

And  we 

Who  help  them  most  help  most  our- 
selves. 

And  thus,  perhaps,  it  is  that  God 

Gives  darkness  which  is  light 

To  those  with  eyes 

Who   lack   the   inner  sight. 
— W.  J.  Lampton  in  New  York  Sun. 
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THE  BLIND  MUSICIANS 

BY  ELIZABETH  J.  COATSWORTH 

IT  was  a  day  of  festival,  the  mandarins  assembled, 
The  feast  was  spread,  the  banners  flew,  unfastened  stood  the  door, 
Then  came  the  blind  musicians  fingering  down  the  passage 
To  settle  in  a  cluster  on  the  cold  stone  floor. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  laughter  of  the  mandarins, 

Playing  with  their  bowls  of  honey-colored  wine, 

And  the  twitter  of  the  girls  as  they  danced  with  unchanged  faces, 

Or  sang  like  cicadas,  standing  in  a  line. 

But  more  than  any  mandarin,  or  any  girl  dancing, 
I  remember  waiting  in  the  darkness  of  the  hall 
The  shadowy  forms  of  blind  men  sitting  in  the  passage 
Making  fateful  music  with  their  heads  against  the  wall. 

/    T^rr,  /?^r 


<BLIND 

Around  his  gallant  soul  the  twilight  fell 
With  quiet  hush.    Then  through  the  gathering  night 
He  stretched  a  backward  hand.     Groping  he  found 
Dim  memory's  lamp  and  made  a  sudden  light. 

Vf.p.e  Dargax. 
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Blind 


The  Spring  blew  trumpets  of  color; 

Her  Green  sang  in  my  brain — 
I  heard  a  blind  man  groping 

"Tap— tap"  with  his  can?; 

I  pitied  him  In  his  blindness; 

But  can  I  boast,  "I  see"? 
Perhaps  there  walks  a  spirit 

Close  by,  who  pities  me,— 

A  spirit  who  hears  me  tapping 
The  five-sensed  cane  of  mind 

Amid  such  unguessed  glories — 
That  I  am  worse  than  blind. 
HARRY  KEMP. 

Sent  in  by  Annie  E.  Harris,  186 
Water  street,  Clinton,  Mass. 
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BLIND  GIRL 

Kevin  Ogilvte 
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She  lives  her  life  in  shadows. 

Dreams  that  bruise  and  bless. 
To  her  the  world's  a  dream 

Of  clear-cut  loveliness. 
Her   mind   is   beauty-covered, 

Stary  clean  it  sees 
The  blue   mist   on   the  mountains, 

The  sun's  kiss  on  the  trees. 
The  dart  of  a  snow  owl  sweeping 

Against  the  dusky  night, 
The  fleet  brown  swallow  spinning 

In  dew-delighted  flight. 
The  curve   of  a  burning   rainbow 

In  the  slant  of  soft  gray  rain, 
Bursting  in  colors  and  golden 

As  a  sheath  of  yellowing  grain. 
The  pale  candle-like  rosebud 

Throwing  its  sweetness  afar, 
Pale  like  a  shaft  of  moonlight, 

Ivory  pale  as  a  star. 
You  would  not  pity  her 

If  you  could  hear  her  talk 
Or  see  her  touch  the  rosebud 

That  grows  along  the  walk. 
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Blindness 

To  satisfy  a  frequent  pondering, 

One  day  I  asked  a  blind  man  in  tlio 
park 

If  it  were  such  a  hopeless,  dreadful  thing 
To  be  forever  blind  and  in  the  dark. 

"It  is  not  half  so  hard  to  lose  one's  eyes 

And  be  forever  in  the  dark,"  said  he, 

With    cheerfulness   that   filled    me    with 

surprise, 

"As  to  possess  two  eyes  and  still  not 

see." 

— James    C.    Challiss. 


THE  BLIND 

By  Winters  Duncan  Hamaker 

My   friends    in   darkness   sit  when   all 

is  gay, 
They   go   unlighted   on   life's   brilliant 

way; 
In  vain  for  stars  they  scan  the  sky, 
The  moon,   unseen,  floats   nightly  by. 

The     green     of     fields,     the     ripening 

grain, 
The    bird's    swift    flight,    the    summer 

rain 
And    landscapes    fading    into    far-off 

haze 
Reveal   themselves   by  mem'ry's  rays. 

The  human  face,  its  glance  of  love, 
Its  bright  expression,  beauteous  smile 
Have  vanished  and  in  place   of  them 
Has  come  a  blank,  as  cruel  fates  con- 
demn. 

Their  life  is  hard,  but   few  complain, 

The  prospect  darkens,  but  the  smiles 
remain, 

They're  grateful  for  a  word,  a  clasp 
of  hand, 

Should  not  such  spirit  your  help  com- 
mand? 

The    morning    breaks,    the    day    will 

come 
When  we  shall  render  the  full  sum 
Of  duty  to  these  unfortunates 
And    make    them    the    wards    of    our 

states. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:— Winters  Duncan  Ha- 
maker is  a  blind  man  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, who,  in  serving  h;s  fellow  b'ind  men,  has 
been  impressed  by  the  work  of  Lions  in  this 
cause.  In  appreciation,  Mr.  Duncan  dedicates 
this  poem  to  the  Lions  clubs. 
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Disabled 

By  Catherine  Parmenter 

The  bugle's  call .  .  .  the  drum's  low  beat  .  .  . 
Crowds   surging    through    the   flag-swept   street  . 

And  straight,  young  figures  marching  by 
To  music  flung  against  the  sky. . . 

Yet  on  thi>  da)  ot  peace  1  see 
Another,  lonelier  compam  : 

These  are  not  the)   who  fell — these  still 
;otha's  hill! 

Ami  one  is  here  who  not  a 

Will   feel   the  p\il>e  of  rapture   when 

The  high,  hard  trail  has  yielded  to 
His  conquering  steps  .  .  .  Another  w-hn 

No  longer  now   will  joy  to  see 
The  April  dawn's  swift  ecstasy 

Of  blue  and  gold  .  . .  And  here  we  lies 
With  pitifully  staring  eyes. 

I  u  whom  the  drum's  low  beat  will  bring 
Remembrance  of  some  hideous  thine.  . 

So,  o;r  this  da)  of  peace.   I  see 
Another,  lonelier  company  : 

These  are  not  the_\   who  gladly  died 
Bur  they  who  still  are  crucified! 


2^7-  /v-r,  /fsi 
We  Call  Them  Blind 

(FOR    THE    BLIND    CONFERENCE) 
By    AGNES    CARR    


THE 


We  call  them  blind — 

These  gallant  folk  who  walk  in  darkness  through  the  world. 

And  yet  they  see! 

With  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  they  see  far  more  than  we 

Who  pity  them! 

Their  ears  are  tuned 

To  lovely  sounds  that  fill  their  shadows,  and  their  hearts 

Distinguish  true 

From   false.     And    in    their    souls   are   harmonies    that   we 

Can  never  know! 

We  call  them  blind — 

God  give  to  us  their  royal  courage,  through  this  life. 

When  Death's  Light  comes, 

Then  shall  we  know  who  were  the  sightless  ones  on  earth, 

We,  or  the  blind! 

<><><>  1931i  by  Rr>«mn  Traveler)  O    O    O 


BLIND      MAN 
MISER 


AND      THE 


(By  Owen  Piggott) 
Dedicated  to  the  American  Legion 

1 
The  Blind  man  knocked  upon  a  door 
Where   he   had   often  been   before. 
As  he  passed  down  the  well  known 

street 
His  Collie  whimpered  at  his  feet 
And  to  his  knock  there  came  a  shout 
"What  do  you  want,  you  lazy  lout? 
Your   dog   has   spoiled   me    in    my 

count 
I  see  he's  pulling  in  his  chain 
If  for  food  you  ask,  it  is  in  vain 
Sd  don't  come  asking  here  again. 

2 
The  Blind  man  said,  "I  to  you  pray 
Give  to  my  dog  some  food  I  say, 
We've  had  no  food  since  yesterday. 
I  think  I've  heard  your  voice  before 
Is  your  name  Ned,  the  boy  of  yore 
I  knew  you  when  you  were  a  boy 
You  were  your  mother's  hope  and 

joy 
No  thank  you,  not  for  me  I  think 
You  will  not  give  my  dog  a  drink 
Sympathy  from  you  has  departed." 

3 
And  as  John  Smith  he  plodded  on 
He    said   unto    himself,    God's   will 

be  done 
I  now  stand  here  in  this  big  crowd 
For  what  I've  done  I'm  very  proud 
This  Hero,  he  had  lost  his  sight 
For   Uncle  Sfm   and  the  cause   of 

right 
God  give  me  strength  to  win  this 

fight, 
A  voice  was  heard,  just  to  his  right 
"Here,  Blind  man,  is  a  dollar  I  can 

spare 
That's   all  I've   got,   a   poor   man's 
share." 

4 
Then   in   the   crowd   there   came  a 

shout. 
The    Miser   had    followed   this    so- 
called  lout 
j  "John  Smith,  you  are  the  man,  I 
think 

J  That  saved   me  once   from   death's 

dark  brink 
Come  back  with  me  and  to  my  home 
I  will  give  thee  food,  also  your  dog 

a  bone 
You  can  share  my  illbegotten  wealth 
I  never  earned  it  all  myself." 
Shelter  and  food  he  got  that  night 
A  man  he  was  deprived  of  sight. 


To  a  Blind^Friend 

By  ANNE  CAMPBELL 

She  is  as  lost  in  darkness  as  a  star. 

And  like  a  star  she  gives  a  constant 

light. 

i  Sensitive,  lovely,  as  blind  women  are, 

;  She  moves  with  gentle  radiance  in 

our  sight  .  .  . 
Soothing  our  hurts  with  velvet  finger- 
tips; 
Hushing    the    swift    complaint   upon 
our  lips. 

If  we  have  sorrow  we  will  drop  it 
here. 

If  we  lack  patience,  we  will  find  it 
soon. 

Peace  is  enfolded  in  the  atmosphere 
phere 

When    we    come    calling    any   after- 
noon. 

We  leave,    efreshed  and  made  serene 
and  wise 

By  one  who  sees  -us  with  the  spirit's 
eyes. 

(Copyright,  1934.) 


THE  BLIND  SAILOR 

By   Theodore   Goodridge   Roberts 

Be  merciful,  O  God,  that  I  have  named  in  vain  ! 
I  am  blind  of  the  eyes,  but  spare  the  gleam  in 

my  brain. 
Though  my  footsteps  falter,  let  my  soul  still 

sight 
The  things  that  were  my  life  before  You  hid 

the  light. 

Little   things    they   were,    Lord — too   small   to 

be   denied  ; 
Green    of    roadstead    waters    where    the   tired 

ships  ride — 
Bark   and   brig   and   barkentine,    blown    from 

near  and  far, 
Safe  inside  the  spouting  reef  and  the  sobbing 

bar. 

Leave   to   me   my   pictures,    Lord  !    Leave   my 

mem'ries  bright ! 
The  twisted  palms  are  clashing  ami  the  sands 

are  white  ; 
Shore   boats   crowd   around   us ;    the   skipper's 

gig  is  manned, 
And    nutmegs    spice    the    little    breeze     that 

baffles  off  the  land. 

0  girls  are  singing  in  the  fields  of  cane; 
Lizards    dart    on    those    white    paths    I'll    not 

walk  again  ; 
Opal  blinds  melt  up  at  dawn,  crimson  blinds 

flare  down, 
And   white   against    the    mountain    gleam    the 

street-lamps  of  the  town. 

Leave    to    me    my    pictures,    Lord  ;    spare    my 

mind  to  see 
Shimmer   of   still   water    and   shadow    of   still 

tree ; 
Cables   roaring   down    and    grey  sails   swiftly 

furled  ; 
A   riding-light   ablink    in   some   far   corner   of 

the  world. 

Leave  to  me  my  treasures,  Lord  !  The  islands 

and  the  main  ; 
The  little  things  a  sailorman  must  out  to  see 

again  ; 
Fountains    in    the    gardens    and    oxen    in    the 

streets  ; 
Black    men    selling    parrots    and   brown    girls 

selling  sweets. 

I  have  fed  my  vision,  Lord.    Now  I  pray  to  hold 
The  blue  and  grey  and  silver,   the   pink  and 

green  and  gold. 
I  have  filled  my  heart,  Lord.  Now  I  pray  to 

keep 
The   flashing   and    the    laughter   through   this 

unlifting  sleep. 
— The  Leather  Bottle.  Ryersun  l'ress(  Toronto) 
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BLIND! 

(For  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger) 
Darkness,  pall-like,  deep  enshrouds 

me, 
Walks  beside  me  all  the  way; 
Night  eternal,  dawnloss  ever, 
Not  for  me  do  shadows  play. 

When  my  soul  in  wild  rebellion 
Fought  at  first  against  my  doom 
Then  a  frantic  frenzy  seized  me 
As  I  failed  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

Darkness,  deep  and  all-pervading— 
Would  to  God  that  1  could  see, 
As  aforetime  that  beloved  one 
Who  in  love  now  comforts  me! 

And   those  loved   ones,  youtnward 

growing. 
How  I  long  to  see  them  now! 
If  a  glimpse  each  day  were  granted 
Cheerfully  to  Fate  I'd  bow. 

O,  to  see  the  sun  in  splendor. 
Or  the  moonlight  on  the  stream! 
Nature   in   her   varied   beauty 
Seem  to  me  but  as  a  dream. 

Cease,  my  soul,   cease  they  repin- 
ing. 
Blessings  yet  I  have  in  store, 
And  although  I  walk   in  darkness 
These  I'll  cherish  all  the  more. 

ALF.  M.  HENRY. 
Quiucy. 


For  My  Friend  Who 
Is  BJind 

By  ANNE  CAMPBELL 

Her  vision  Is  much  clearer  than  my 

own, 
For  she  sees  beauty  in  the  common 

day. 
She  never  has  a  fretful  word  to  say, 
Although  in  a  dark  world  she  dwells 

alone. 

So  penetrating  Is  her  spirit's  eye. 

She  can  see  visions  unrevealed  to  me. 

And  up  Prayer's  hilltop,  clinib  uner- 
ringly. 

To  watch  the  stars  adorn  the  tranquil 
sky. 

When  I  must  grapple  with  my  secret 

pain, 
1 1  will  remember  the  courageous  smile 
Illumining  the  dark  and  lonely  mile , 
She  walks  so  bravely,  and  be  healed 

again! 


I 


(Copyright,  1935.) 
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\J  The  Blind 

Written  by 
Florence  Proctor  Weaver  i 


They  walk  by  the  "Light  of  the  Spirit," 
With  their  banners  held  high  in  the  air. 
They  are  cheerful  and  happy  and  help- 
ful, 
And  know  naught  of  defeat  or  despair. 

They  walk  by  the  "Light  of  the  Spirit," 
They  show  never  faltering  love; 
They  visualize  things  as  we  tell  them 
Of  impressions  on  earth  and  above. 

They  walk  by  the  "Light  of  the  Spirit," 
Their  love  is  undaunted  and  true, 
They  have  faith  beyond  understanding, 
And  their  thoughts  are  for  me  and  for 
I  you. 

We,  who  can  see  God's  beautiful  earth, 
The  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  sky, 
Have  so  much  for  which  to  be  thankful, 
And  should  praise  Him,  our  Father  on 
High. 

Dear  Lord,  not  for  them  do  we  pray, 
But  give  us  more  strength  that  we 
Have  their  courage,  their  love  and  their 

faith 
And  be  worthier,  Lord,  of  Thee. 
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My  Son  Snail  See 

By  MARY  RAYMOND 

When  they  told  me  that  my  child  was 

blind, 
That  he  would  never  see,  I  said, 
"Then    I   will    be    his   eyes,    he'll    see 

through  mine, 
I'll  lead  him  by  the  hand  and  comfort 

him 
As  long  as  I  shall  live." 
As  long  as  I  shall  live?     Then  when 

I  die 
He'll  be  twice  blinded.    No 
My  son  must  not  depend  on  me. 

Man  does  not  see  with  eyes  alone. 

I  must  find  schools  and  teachers  who 
will  bring  to  him 

The  message  of  his  ears  and  hands 

And  feeling  fingertips. 

It  will  be  my  task  to  give  him  courage, 

Love  of  all  living  things, 

Desire  for  truth,  so  that  at  last 

My  son  may  stand  alone,  serene, 

A  man,  ready  for  all  that  life  may  of- 
fer him 

And  by  his  spirit's  never  dimming  light 

My  son  shall  see. 
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We  Call  Them  Blind 
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(Re-printed   by   Request) 

By  AGNES  CARR 

We  call  them  blind — 
These  gallant  folk  who  walk  in  darkn 
Through  the  world,  and  yet  they  see! 
With  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  they  see 
Far  more  than  we  who  pity  them. 

Their  ears  are  tuned  to  lovely  sounds 
That  fill  their  shadows  and  their  hearts 
Distinguish  true  from  false; 
And  in  their  souls  are  harmonies  that  we 
Can  never  know. 

We  call  them  blind — 

God  give  to  us  their  royal  courage 

Through  this  life.    When  death's  light  comes 

Then   shall   we  know  who  were  the   sightless  ones 

On  earth;  we  or  the  blind! 

(Copyright     1942,    by    Boston   Traveler) 
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I  would  not  have  you  always  pity  me, 
Nor  think  of  me  as  being  only  blind. 
'Tis  true  I  walk  in  darkness,  but  I  see 
.uch  beauty  that  I  do  not  wholly  mind; 
;Juch  joy  in  rains,  such,  joy  in  dewy  f lovers, 
And  pure  content  from  seeing  with  my  hands. 
There  is  an  understanding  in  the  hours 
Thct  only  one  in  darkness  understands. 
In  rooms  alone  I  do  not  even  dread; 
It  is  as  if  Sod,  too,  were  in  my  home 
Of  walls,  with  loving  arms  so  gently  spread 
To  guard  me  from  the  little  fears  that  come. 
I  have  the  wind,  the  songs  of  wren  and  lark, 
And  I  have  learned  from  listening  in  the  dark. 

Helen  Loomis  Linham 


WORDS  TO   LIVE  BY 


••OUT  THE  AUTHOR: 

For  half  a  century  great 
poems  have  been  coming 
from  this  great  English 
poet.  "The  Highway- 
man," "Drake,"  "Tales 
of  a  Mermaid  Tavern" 
are  some  of  the  titles  as 
well  known  in  this  coun- 
try aa  in  his  own.  Of  this 
poem  he  says  gently : 

"It  is  written  with  a 
certain  amount  of  inside 
knowledge,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  my  own 
sight,  and  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  may  be  of 
some  help  to  the  many 
thousands  who  need  a 
word  to  live  by."  The 
photograph  was  taken 
when  Mr.  Noyes  was 
resting  after  a  recent 
operation    on    his    eyes. 
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A  Blind  Man's  Prayer 

by  Alfred  Noyes 

1  hou  who  never  canst  err,  for  Thyself  art  the  Way; 
Thou  whose  infinite  kingdom  is  flooded  with  day; 
Thou  whose  eyes  behold  all,  for  Thyself  art  the  Light, 
Look  down  on  us  gently  who  journey  by  night. 


By  the  pity  revealed  in  Thy  loneliest  hour, 
Forsaken,  self=bound  and  self-emptied  of  power; 
Thou  who,  even  in  death,  hadst  all  heaven  in  sight, 
Look  down  on  us  gently  who  journey  by  night. 


On  the  road  to  Emmaus,  they  thought  Thou  wast  dead, 
Yet  they  saw  Thee  and  knew  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 
Though  the  day  was  far  spent,  in  Thy  face  there  was  light. 
Look  down  on  us  gently  who  journey  by  night. 


Veek 
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Blind 

(From  Recurrence) 
\  '  IKE  sorte  slow  river's  lap  and 

beat 

I  Against  a  bulwark  worn  and  grey, 
An  endless  tide  of  stepping  feet 
Flows  past  my  post.  I,  only,  stay. 

I  listen,  but  I  know  no  dream 
Of  eyes  where  friendly  looks  appear— 
Of  dogwood  flowering  by  a  stream, 
I  My  narrow  world  a  tensloned  ear. 

If  suddenly  a  lark  should  sing, 
I  Here,  close  above  my  pavement-seat, 
How  could  I  hold  that  trill  of  spring 
Against  this  lap  and  surge  of  feet? 
NEETA  MARQUIS. 
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